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INTRODUCTION 


HEN I first went into the Aquarium at the 

Zoo, the fishes gazed at me with pitying looks. 
They came close to the glass walls of their pretty water- 
garden tanks and stared hard at me with their wonderful 
jewel-like eyes for quite a long time ; and then I heard 
one of them say to the others : 

“ Poor thing! How sad for her! She can only get 
about by walking on two legs! What a dull way of 
moving ! How unhappy she must be!” 

“ And I can’t see any fins about her—-not even a dorsal 
fin down her back!”’ said another : “ So I don’t suppose 
she can rush through the water as we do! And she 
isn’t even a mermaid, because she has no beautiful tail 
waving behind her !”’ 

“ How dreadful to have no fins and no tail! ” cried a 
third. ‘‘ And as she doesn’t appear to have any gills, 
either, I suppose the unfortunate creature can’t breathe 
properly !”’ 

“And her mouth doesn’t look as if it had ever caught 
a live Shrimp, or snapped up a baby Crab !”’ remarked 
a fourth: ‘‘ and it doesn’t have any fringe around it to 
act as a sieve!” 

“Tt most certainly hasn’t!’’ I now made haste to 
declare. “‘ I haven’t the least desire to eat a live shrimp 
or tosnap upa baby Crab! And the fact that I have no 
gills does not worry me at all, for I can breathe quite 
well without them. And I’m very glad indeed that I 
haven’t a beautiful tail waving behind me, for I should 
consider it a great nuisance! Nor do I want any fins, 
though I think they are extremely pretty and fairy- 
hike 1x 
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‘Then you can’t be at all a proper kind of fish! ”’ 
cried the finny folk in the tanks, quite indignantly. 
“No really self-respecting fish would dream of going 
about without its fins and tail! What an idea!” 

“ But I never said I was a fish!” I remarked quietly. 
“Tam a human being!” 

“How dreadful to be a human being instead of a 
splendid fish!’ cried the voices from the tanks. “ But 
if you are not a fish, what are you doing in this 


Aquarium ? ” 
““T have come to talk to you and to ask you ques- 
tions!’’ I replied. ‘“‘I want you to tell me all about 


yourselves and the wonderful lives you spent in the 
watery world you came from. And all the stories and 
interesting things you tell me I mean to put into a book 
for the children to read. Lots of boys and girls come 
here who know nothing at all about you!” 

“That is true!” agreed the fishes. “‘ We’ve seen them 
and heard them talking the greatest nonsense about us. 
Some of the little ones even spoke of our fins as wings ! 
But the poor things can’t be expected to know anything 
when they have to walk about on legs!” 

“That’s not the reason!” I said. “Legs have 
nothing at all to do with it! They just simply don’t 
know much about fish. That’s why I want you to be so 
kind as to tell me what to put into a book for them. 
Will you do so ?”’ 

“Oh yes! Yes! We will do so with pleasure, for it 
is most important that they should know about such 
remarkable creatures!”’ cried the fishes eagerly ; and 
they all began to talk at once, for each one thought that 
it was more wonderful than its neighbour. After a while, 
however, they grew quieter ; and then I went round to 
all the tanks in turn and had a little chat with the finny 
folk in each. 
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+ OME here, and let me scare you into fits!” 
cried the Pike, as soon as he caught sight of 
me: “ Aren’t you dreadfully frightened ? ”’ 

“Not the least little bit in the world! ”’ I replied. 

“ But you ought to be, because I am a cannibal! ”’ 
cried the Pike: “and I am the biggest and the fiercest 
of all the real fresh-water fish in this country. I am so 
savage that I am often spoken of as a ‘ water-wolf.’ 
Some people call me a fresh-water Shark; and this is 
a good name for me, for, though I don’t really belong 
to the splendid Shark Family, I am quite as fierce as 
those man-eating fishes are !”’ 

“ Then I am afraid you are not a very nice fish, and 
that the children won’t like you at all!” I remarked. 

Mr. Pike’s big black eyes, which were edged with 
bright gold, gleamed wickedly for a moment as he cried 
crossly: “I don’t care! I know I’mnot nice! I think 
it is much nicer to be horrid! I like being savage ; and 
I like to snap at every living thing that comes my way. 
I am nearly always hungry, and I am very greedy !”’ 

“ Nobody will love you if you are savage and greedy !”’ 
I said severely. ‘“‘ Why don’t you turn over a new leaf 
and try to be pleasant for a change—even if you can’t 
look pleasant !”’ 
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“TI don’t want to look pleasant, and I am glad I have 
an ugly face and a dreadful-looking mouth, so that I can 
frighten every creature I meet!’ said the fierce Water- 
Wolf: ‘ Just look at my beautiful teeth !”’ 

As he spoke Mr. Pike opened wide his big mouth, the 
lower jaw of which was longer than the top one; and 
I saw that he had three sets of teeth in the upper jaw, 
all pointing backwards and as sharp as needles. The 
lower jaw, too, had a large number of strong teeth like 
spikes ; and the great mouth itself reached to his eyes- 

“No silly fish that gets into my mouth can ever get 
out again!’’ declared the Pike. ‘“‘ My splendid teeth 
take care of that! And I can eat birds and water-voles 
as well as fish. In my old home, which was a slow- 
running weedy river, I have caught hold of many a 
young duckling by its webbed feet and dragged it 
beneath the water. 

“Tt did not take me long to gobble up a baby duck 
or a half-grown moor-hen; and I have caught and 
eaten lots of big water-voles and frogs. I used to seek 
out a dark hiding-place, such as a hole near the bank, or 
lurk behind a jutting rock, and lie in wait there; and 
then when a duckling or a vole came swimming above 
me, I would dart out and seize my prey in a twinkling ! 
Just you look at me and see how quickly I can rush 
through the water.” 

As he said this, Mr. Pike swam away and hid himself 
behind a rock in his tank, and kept perfectly still for a 
few moments, scarcely moving a fin; then, as a small 
fish left over from his last meal happened to come 
swimming by, he dashed out at lightning speed and 
snapped it up in a flash. His jaws were like a rat-trap. 
After dashing round his tank furiously, his greenish- 
drab and yellow mottled body flashing like gold in the 
light, he drew near again and said: 

“ Although I am a good-sized Pike myself—some- 
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where about two and a half feet long—many of my 
relations are much bigger. My father was nearly four 
feet in length, and measured two feet round his thickest 
part. He was always hungry, and was a real cannibal ; 
for when food was scarce, he would think nothing of 
gobbling up one of his relations nearly half his own size. 
He was the terror of that river. 

“Tama terror, too! That’s why they keep me in a 
tank by myself. If only some kind person would drop 
me into the midst of those nice plump Trout over there, 
what a fine feast I would have! How I would chase 
them about! I simply love Trout! Won’t you oblige 
me? You've got a kind face, lady!’’ This was said in 
a very wheedling tone. 

“Most certainly not! I am very glad you ave ina 
tank by yourself. I think it is quite a wise plan!” I 
replied. ‘‘ I am just going to talk to those pretty Trout. 
They look much pleasanter than you!” 

“Wait a minute! I’ve something else to tell you!” 
cried the Pike, as I moved away. ‘‘I may be savage ; 
but I am also brave and a good fighter. And don’t 
forget to tell the children that a mother Pike often lays 
more than two hundred thousand eggs, and that most 
of them are swallowed by other fish. Wasn’t I lucky to 
escape such a sad fate? ” 


CHAPTER II 
THE TROUT 


> HY are you hiding behind that big stone?” 

I asked one of the Common Trout. ‘ All your 
friends are dashing about and chasing each other, and 
having the greatest fun. They are very lively and:seem 
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to be enjoying themselves immensely. Don’t you want 
to join them ? ” 

“ Not just yet!’ replied the hidden Trout. “I shall 
come out again presently and have a jolly rush round. 
But just now I am playing the game of ‘ Pretend,’ which 
I have been told is a game the boys and girls like to play, 
too. I am pretending to be back in the pretty clear- 


TROUT 


running, rapid-flowing Trout river where I lived before 
I came here. 

“When I was hunting for food, I always used to hide 
behind a rock in a deep pool where the overhanging 
willow trees made the water very dark indeed ; and there 
I would remain very still and quiet until a Minnow came 
by, when I would dash out and seize it. 

“Sometimes gay little flies would come and dance 
a jig up and down over the top of the sparkling water in 
the middle of the stream. Then I would glide swiftly 
and silently towards them, and pop up my short snout ; 
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and I never failed to catch one or two of them. What 
lovely titbits they were!” 

‘“‘ Have you ever heard of a Trout being ‘ tickled’? ” 
I asked ; and the hidden Trout gave a jump and looked 
quite scared for a moment as he replied : 

‘““Oh, dear me, yes! It was one of our greatest 
dangers! The country boys used to lie flat on the 
banks and dangle their fingers gently in the water, so that 
they looked like fat, pink, wriggling worms: and when 
the Trout got over their first fright at the sight of them 
and came closer to the fingers, the boys would suddenly 
clutch hold of one and pull it out in a flash. I was once 
caught like that ; but luckily I managed to slip back 
again, and was very careful in future. No more “ tick- 
ling’ for me! 

““ Sometimes, the boys would stand in the middle of the 
stream and catch unwary Trout with their hands as 
they swam by. They had to be as quick as lightning, 
or we would slip through their fingers ! 

“At other times they would sit on the banks of our 
stream with a long stick having a short bit of string for 
a line, at the end of which they would fix on a hook 
with a juicy little wriggling worm or a fly as a bait ; 
and this most enticing morsel they would dangle just 
on the top of the water. It was not easy to resist a jump 
at such a nice-looking titbit ; and lots of my unlucky 
friends got caught that way. I nearly got caught myself 
one day ; but just as I was about to leap at the bait, I 
saw the horrid hook behind it and dashed back to my 
hiding-place.”’ 

“IT am going to talk now!” said another Trout, 
swimming up so swiftly that I could scarcely follow his 
movements. “I will take a little rest at the same time. 
This is how I do it !”’ 

The Trout sank to the pebbly bottom of the tank as 
it spoke, and rested on the tips of its underneath fins. 
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It was a fine, handsome fish, just over a foot in length ; 
and its silvery-drab body was prettily speckled with 
hundreds of small dark brown spots. Its black eyes 
were edged with glittering gold, and its scales were very 
bright. Its body was long, slender, and of an elegant 
shape. 

“T always do this when I feel tired!” said the Trout. 
“Most fish built like me rest themselves in the same 
manner. These two front under fins just behind my 
shoulders are called the ‘ pectoral’ fins; the two near 
my tail are known as the ‘anal’ fins; and the middle 
ones are called ‘ventral’ fins. I expect you already 
know that the fins on the back line of a fish are ‘ dorsal’ 
fins. Nearly everybody knows that ! 

“T have two dorsal fins, as you see; but some fish 
have only one, and others have three. J think two is 
just the right number! I hope you will remember these 
strange words, because it would be dreadful if the children 
grew up without knowing a dorsal from a pectoral fin ! 
I can’t think of anything more awful!” 

“T will be sure to tell them!” I said; and the Trout 
looked pleased as it went on: ‘I suppose you don’t 
know that my tail is really a fin? ”’ 

“JT was just thinking that it looked rather like one!” 
I said cautiously, for I knew quite well that the fish 
hoped I didn’t know ; and the Trout said very import- 
antly: ‘‘ Not only does it look like one, but it 7s one. 
It is called the ‘ caudal’ fin! And the narrow portion 
of our bodies at the base of the tail is called a ‘ wrist.’ ”’ 

“ The children will remember that easily, because they 
also have ‘wo wrists each !’’ I remarked slyly ; but the 
Trout hastened to add: “ But they have no caudal fins, 
poor things !”’ 

The Trout now dashed about the tank to show off its 
own caudal and other fins ; and then it drew near once 
more and said: “I am a mother Trout, and have laid 
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many thousands of eggs. Can you guess where I laid 
them ? ” 

‘In the pretty Trout stream where you lived, I sup- 
pose!’ I replied. 

“ Nothing of the kind! ”’ cried Mrs. Trout, in triumph. 
“We always try to get to the mouth of the river where 
it joins the sea to lay our eggs. The young Trout never 
make the silly mistake of going out to sea, but come up 
the river at once, though many of the poor dears get 
gobbled up on the journey. We are related to the 
splendid Salmon family, and are very proud of the fact. 

“A great many Trout are found in big fresh-water 
lakes, and some grow to be over two feet in length. We 
are very active and brave fish ; and that is why people 
like to angle for us. And we are very pretty to look 
attoOoie 

“You are not nearly so pretty to look at as we are!” 
cried the Rainbow Trout from another tank near by. 

This was quite true. The Rainbow Trout were ex- 
tremely handsome fish. Though they were about the 
same shape and size as their plainer cousins and were 
speckled all over, the ground colour of their bodies was 
greenish-grey and salmon-pink; and as they moved 
through the water their scales shone with brilliant 
rainbow colours, and in some lights they flashed with 
gold and coppery tints. Their fins were of salmon-pink 
and gold; and they were very gorgeous indeed. 

““We come from North America,” said the Rainbow 
Trout. ‘“‘If you were to see us in our homes in the 
swiftly rushing streams of the Rocky Mountains, you 
would notice that our fine colours were brighter still. 
We lose some of our pretty bright tints when taken out 
of our own waters.” 

“TI also belong to the Salmon and Trout family!” 
called out ahandsome Grayling. “I have a much higher 
dorsal fin than they have, and my tail is more forked. 
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A relation of my family, who lives in the rivers of the 
far north of America, is often used for another purpose 
than eating. Its flesh is so oily that the people in those 
parts often put a wick through its body, which when 
lighted will burn for a long time. So they call my 
relation the Candle-Fish !” 


CHAPTER III 
THE SALMON 


a E are the Kings and Queens of all the fish to be 

found in British rivers!’ declared the biggest 
of the many young Salmon in the Aquarium. ‘“‘ When 
a Salmon is full grown it is from three and a half to four 
feet in length, and sometimes longer still; and it is a 
splendid and noble fish !’”’ 

“ But we are so small that we don’t feel the least bit 
like kings and queens!’ cried the baby Salmon ; 
“and we don’t know anything about the grand lives of 
our royal relations ! ”’ 

“Well, as I am a little older than you and have even 
been down to the sea once and have seen and talked with 
full-grown members of our wonderful family, I will tell 
you what I know about them !”’ said their big brother ; 
and the little Salmon all clustered round him at once, 
and listened eagerly to the story he told them. So did I. 

“To begin with, my dears, we are really sea-water 
fish! Isn’t that something to be proud of?” began 
the biggest young Salmon ; and all the little ones cried 
out in delight: ‘‘ Oh yes, yes! How grand it is to be 
sea-water fish ! ”’ 

“But the Salmon are so wonderful that they can live 
in fresh water as well as in the sea!’’ went on their 
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big brother proudly; “and they always go up into 
fine rushing rivers to lay their eggs. 

“It is a wonderful sight to see the kingly Salmon 
mounting the rivers in the autumn and early winter- 
time, when the waters are in flood and are at their coldest. 
They rush along, their graceful, slender, elegantly 
shaped silvery bodies shining like lightning flashes as 
they forge ahead. No matter how swiftly the flooded 
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river is running, it cannot be too swift for them as they 
dart along at the rate of about thirty miles an hour. 

“Nothing can stop them, once they start their upward 
journey ; and if they come to falls or rapids, they leap 
out of the water and pass over them and into the stream 
beyond in no time! So strong are they and so eager to 
get to their journey’s end that they can jump from 
twelve to fifteen feet into the air when leaping the 
rapids ! ”’ 

“ How splendid to be a big royal Salmon and to leap 
up the rivers when they are in flood!” cried all the little 
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Salmon, rushing about in great excitement. “ But 
suppose they fall back into the water below? What 
happens then ? ”’ 

“ They don’t often fall back ; but if they do, they go 
on leaping and leaping until they skim over the top of 
the waterfall and reach the smoother streams above! ”’ 
replied the biggest young Salmon. “‘ And as they leap 
up into the air their silvery scales dazzle the eyes as 
does a flash of lightning, and the glittering water-drops 
fall from them like a shower of diamonds. 

“When they get to their journey’s end, well up the 
river, the mother Salmon bury their eggs in the gravel 
at the bottom of the stream; and then, a few months 
later, they all start to go back to the sea once more. 
Sometimes these big Salmon are so worn out after their 
upward journey that they die on the way back; and 
many others are caught by the fishers on one or other 
of the journeys. 

“The baby Salmon come out of their tiny egg-cases. 
in about three or four months’ time ; and these Salmon 
‘fry ’“—all very young fish, as you know, are spoken of 
as ‘ fry ’—are called‘ Samlets.’ After a few months, when 
they are about six or seven inches long, they are called 
“Salmon parr.’ And that is what you babies are now. 
You are not much to look at just now, with your dull 
brownish-grey bodies ; though, to be sure, the narrow 
bars across them are rather smart !”’ 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! When shall we have beautiful 
silver scales like the leaping Salmon ?”’ cried the eager 
little ‘‘parr’’; and their big brother replied: ‘‘ Not 
until you are two or three years old, when you will be 
called ‘smolts’ ; and then you will be ever so proud of 
your pretty silver bodies with the dark peacock-blue 
and black bands down the back, and your dark fins to 
match.” 

‘“Yes, yes! How smart we shall be!’ cried the baby 
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Salmon. ‘‘ And shall we then be able to leap over 
waterfalls ? ” 

“Oh, dear me, no!” replied the story-teller. ‘“ But 
by that time you will be ready to leave the river and to 
go down to the sea. And there will be lots of enemies 
on the lookout for you. For big fish eat little fish ; and 
a horrid river creature called the Otter is very fond 
of young Salmon and Trout. You will remain in the 
sea for some little time ; and then when you are much 
stronger and bigger you will come leaping with the big 
Salmon up the river where you were born. But as you 
will still be only young Salmon and not full grown, you 
will be known as “ grilse.’ ”’ 

“But as we are no longer living in our own pretty 
river, perhaps we shall never go down to the sea at all!” 
suddenly said the “ parr” in dismay; but their big 
brother said in a tone of comfort: “‘ Perhaps not; and, 
on the other fin, perhaps you may. You never know 
your luck! We might all be put back into the river, 
when we get bigger, to make room for other baby Salmon 
in this tank. But even if we have to go on living here, 
it is a great comfort to know that we are safe and will 
never be gobbled up by bigger fish than ourselves or be 
caught by a fisherman and cooked! For Salmon are 
said to be very nice to eat.” 

“Do you know what colour your flesh would be if you 
were cooked?”’ I asked; and all the baby Salmon 
stared in great surprise at me with their silver-edged 
eyes as I added: “ You would be a lovely pale salmon- 
pink !” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE PERCH 


- E are the prettiest and most gaily coloured 

of all the English fresh-water fish!’ said the 
Perch as soon as they caught sight of me. ‘‘ Please 
admire us and say that you think we are very beautiful! ”’ 

There was no doubt about their beauty. Their scaly 
bodies glittered like bronze, and had five dark greenish- 
black velvety bands down the sides ; and over the whole 
as they moved, there appeared changing peacock tints. 
Their elegant fins were tipped with bright scarlet, and 
were armed at the edges with sharp spines or spikes ; 
and they had bright golden rims to their eyes. The 
largest of them was not more than about ten inches. 

“You are very pretty indeed!’ I said; ‘‘ but I am 
afraid you are rather vain !”’ 

“We have good reason to be so!’ remarked the Perch 
“for not only are we extremely good-looking, but we 
are also clever and intelligent. No one would ever dream 
of calling us stupid! ”’ 

“ But would you mind telling me in what way you 
are specially clever ?’’ I asked ; and the Perch replied 
eagerly : “‘ It will give us much pleasure to do so. When 
we are kept in a place like this we very soon get to know 
the person who feeds us ; and as soon as we see or hear 
him moving about, we get quite excited and tumble over 
each other as we rush through the water, knowing that 
we shall soon have something nice to eat—probably 
some fat little minnows or juicy worms. We get to 
know our keepers so well that we will even come to the 
surface of the water and feed from their hands. Don’t 
you think that is very clever of us?” 
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“ Yes, I think that is rather clever of you,” I agreed, 
“and I am glad to know that you are so friendly.” 

‘‘ And Perch mothers, too, have more sense than most 
fish mothers have!’’ went on these self-pleased, gaily- 
clad folk. ‘‘ They lay their thousands of eggs in long 
chains and loop them firmly to the stems of water plants, 
so that they shall not float down the stream, where they 
would be sure to be gobbled up by other fish. Don’t 
you think that is a very good idea ? ”’ 

“T call it a very wise plan!’ I replied ; and the Perch 
went on: “ But we have some relations who are even 
cleverer than weare! They live in India and the eastern 
parts of Asia, and they are called Climbing Perch. They 
can climb quite well!” 

“But how can they climb if they have no legs? ”’ I 
asked in much surprise; and the Perch replied with 
great pride: ‘‘ That is just where their cleverness comes 
in! I don’t suppose you could climb very well if you 
had no legs; but the Climbing Perch can! He can 
drag himself along the ground a great distance by means 
of his fins, which are extra strong and so made that 
they will cling on to things. Some of his fins have long 
sharp spines which also help him when he wants to take 
a stroll.” 

“But why does he want to take a stroll?” I asked. 
“Why isn’t he content to stay in the water as other 
fish are? ”’ 

“For the simple reason that sometimes there is no 
water for him to stay in!” replied the Perch. ‘“ You 
see, in the very hot season, the water in his river dries 
up ; and as my clever relative knows that he cannot live 
for long without water, he very wisely goes off to hunt 
for some. He climbs out of the caked mud of the river- 
bed and drags himself along by his spiky fins until he 
finds a pond or a pool or a marsh of some kind. I have 
been told that he has even been known to climb up trees 
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where the leaves are wet with dew or recent rain, or 
where water may have collected in a hole in the trunk. 
He is so clever, too, that he always makes his way straight 
to a spot where water or damp ground is to be found. 

“ Some fish can remain out of water much longer than 
others, and the Climbing Perch is one of them. You 
see, his gills are made in such a way that they do not 
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stick together when taken out of water, but keep open, 
so that he can go on breathing for quite a long time 
in the air. We are very proud of this wonderful relation 
of ours, though we do not consider he is as good-looking 
as we are. He is of a dark greenish colour, with black 
bands. His fins are very like ours. I expect you will 
have noticed how well armed we are against our foes ? ”’ 

“TI see that your dorsal fins are very spiky, and I 
wouldn’t like to catch hold of you by them!” I remarked. 
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‘You might hurt yourself pretty badly if you did!” 
said the Perch. ‘‘ Even the fierce Pike thinks twice 
before attacking us; and after his second thought he 
turns the other way, for the fourteen spines on our first 
dorsal fins are as sharp as needles, and, when we raise 
them up, most fish are scared away at the sight of us! 
Look what a forest of lances we can raise !”’ 

As they spoke, the whole company of about fifty 
Perch retired to the rocks at the back of their tank, and 
then rushed forward with their dorsal fins raised up to 
the fullest height and all their spikes sticking up 
stiffly so that they indeed looked like a forest of lances. 
The fins soon dropped lower again with the spines 
lying almost flat; and then they no longer looked 
flerce. 

“We always go about in parties or shoals, so that 
when our spines are raised we look just like an army of 
soldiers!’ they said. ‘‘ We are always hungry, and 
are very fond of eating minnows and worms ; and if we 
can get a small frog or a tadpole, it is a great treat.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE*GARP 
¢ E are quite as clever at keeping alive for a 
long time when out of water as the climbing 
relatives of those conceited Perch!’’ remarked the 
biggest and fattest of the Common Carp, as I drew near 
to his tank, 

“You look much too fat to drag yourself along the 
ground or to climb trees!” I said; and the Carp 
declared with great dignity: ‘There is not the least 
need for us to do so, for there are plenty of ponds and 
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slow-moving rivers in this country which are never 
likely to dry up. 

“ But if you wanted to take me out of this tank and 
send me to a friend in another town, all you would need 
to do would be to pack me in a box with plenty of wet 
moss or straw, and I should be all right and be feeling 
quite well when the journey was over. And if your 
friend did not happen to have a tank ready for me or a 
pond in his garden, he could keep me alive for weeks in 
the box in which I had come, if he took care to keep the 
moss or straw wet.” 

“T suppose that the reason you are able to keep alive 
out of water for so long a time is that you have the kind 
of gills that do not cling together or get dry too readily ! ”’ 
I said ; and the Carp replied in great surprise: ‘‘ Fancy 
you knowing that! But I don’t suppose you know also 
that we live to a great age. Carp in quiet, deep ponds 
have been known to live for more than a hundred 
years! What do you think of that ? ”’ 

“That is a wonderful age !’’ I said; and the fat Carp 
looked extremely pleased as he went on: “ Yes! 
It is nice to be a wonderful fish !_ I will tell you another 
strange thing about us. As you will notice, our golden 
brown scales are rather large and coarse; and when 
we grow to a very great age our bright scales turn grey 
as the hair of human beings does. Have you ever heard 
of any other fish becoming grey-scaled in old age? ”’ 
““Never!” I replied; and the Carp was still more 
pleased to hear this. 

“We are very quiet, contented, lazy, heavy sort of 
creatures, and never worry about anything except 
getting as much food as we can stuff in!’ he continued. 
“In the winter we do not even bother to get food. We 
just bury ourselves in the deep mud at the bottom of 
our ponds or the sluggish river, and sleep comfortably 
until the spring ! ”’ 
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“ That is just what the Dormouse and the Squirrel 
do!” I remarked. 

“T have never heard of a fish called a Dormouse!”’ 
said the Carp, in a very doubtful tone; “nor do I 
believe that there 7s such a fish as the Squirrel!” 

“There isn’t !’”’ Isaid. ‘They are both land animals, 
and one lives in the ground and the other in the trees ! 
But they both like to sleep all through the winter.” 

‘“‘ They are wise creatures !’’ said the Carp. “ There 
is nothing so nice as a cosy mud bed to sleep in during 
the cold months !”’ 

“People say that your flesh tastes muddy when it is 
cooked !’’ Iremarked. But the Carp shivered on hearing 
this, and I added hastily: ‘‘ But scarcely anyone ever 
eats Carp nowadays. In olden times, when it was not 
easy to get fresh fish from the sea, people in towns and 
in the country used to keep Carp ponds for food purposes. 
But now they are only kept to look pretty in gardens 
and parks, and because it amuses people to feed the fish 
in them.” 

“That is so!”’ agreed the Carp. “And a very good 
thing, too! It is very jolly to be fed by kind people 
who do not mean to do you harm. We will eat almost 
any old thing—even candle-ends, though these latter 
dainties are not specially good for us. 

“In the pond where I was born, a lady and her friends 
used to come every day to feed us with special tit-bits ; 
and when she called to us, we would all come swimming 
to the surface at once. Many of the old Carp in the pond 
knew her so well that they would take food from her 
hand. And my grandfather told me that, fifty years 
before I was born, he lived in a pond the owner of 
which used to ring a dinner-bell ; and on hearing this, 
the Carp would at once come to the bank, eager for their 
dinner, and grunting like pigs if very hungry! We are 
clever fish and soon get to know those who feed us. 
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“When we are in a wild state, however, and live in 
our own natural slow rivers, we are very shy and keep 
hidden as much as possible. And as we are also very 
cunning, we are not easily caught by people who fish for 
us. When a net is put into the water to catch us, we 
very wisely bury ourselves in the mud at once, so that 
the net passes over us without making us captive ! 

“ By the way, do you think we look very fairy-like ? ”’ 

“T certainly don’t !”’ I replied truthfully. ‘‘ You are 
so extremely solid-looking, and some of you are very 
big!” 

“Some old Carp in ponds are as much as three and 
four feet in length, and are very heavy and clumsy 
looking !’’ declared my fat, solid friend: ‘‘ All the same, 
in some places the country folk will tell you that fairy 
rings are to be seen in the moonlight in the lakes and 
ponds in which Carp abound. And though I have never 
seen fairies dancing over the ponds, no end of pretty and 
ever-widening rings are certainly to be seen on the sur- 
face of the water, not only in the moonlight, but in the 
sunlight, too!” 

‘““What causes the rings ?’”’ I asked; and the Carp 
replied: ‘‘ We cause them, of course. Every now and 
again, Carp come to the surface of the water and smack 
their lips as they take in great gulps of air. Every time 
they smack their lips a pretty ring is formed on the 
surface of the water; and in a pond where there are a 
quantity of Carp, hundreds of these sparkling ‘ fairy 
rings’ may be seen. And now I will tell you a secret ! 
But you must come very close, so that those inquisitive, 
conceited Perch shall not hear.” 

When I had come as close to the tank as I could get, 
the Carp grunted in a louder voice than before, for, 
really and truly, he wanted everybody to hear his 
precious secret : “‘ Those beautiful Gold-Fish in the tank 
on the opposite side of the hall are really a kind of Carp, 
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and are our very first cousins. They are often called 
Golden Carp. There are many different kinds of them 
here, and some of them have such lovely floating fins 
that I have often heard them spoken of as ‘ Water- 
fairies.’ ”’ 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GOLD-FISH 


‘“T WAS not always so beautiful as Iam now!” said 

one of the best-looking of the Gold-Fish, as he 
darted hither and thither at lightning speed that I 
' might admire his glittering coat of mail which flashed 
with every movement like the red-gold fiery rays of the 
setting sun. ‘‘I was once a tiny fish with a quite dull 
silvery-grey body, and was not any prettier to look at 
than a baby Minnow !”’ 

“ T can scarcely believe that!’ I said, for I was quite 
dazzled by his radiant beauty. 

“Tt is true, all the same!’ went on the Gold-Fish. 
‘““T was six months old before I began to notice that 
bright little golden gleams were beginning to show on 
my plain grey coat; and I was very pleased to see 
these, because I wanted to grow up as pretty as my father 
and mother and the other big Gold-Fish all about me. 
It seemed so silly to be called a Gold-Fish, and not to 
be gold. But no sooner had those first golden gleams 
begun to show than others quickly came also ; and after 
a while, all the dull grey tints vanished and I was clad 
in a dazzling coat of mail,as lamnow. Do youlikeit ? ” 

“T think it is lovely!’ I said, for I admired him very 
much. He was a good deal larger than some of the others 
around him, his red-gold body alone being nearly four 
inches in length ; and his fine forked tail added another 
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two inches to his total length. Several of his companions 
were much smaller, and their markings were different ; 
also many of them showed a good deal of silver and a 
few streaks of black mingled with their golden tints. 
A few of them were quite silvery all over. 

“ And yet I am only a good specimen of the Common 
Gold-Fish, or Golden Carp !.”’ said my friend. ‘‘ Some 
of my relations are like golden fairies. They are called 
‘Veil-Tails’ and ‘ Fan-Tails.’ We are very proud of 


these smart cousins of ours. Do go and look at them. 
They will surprise you !”’ 

They did. The Veil-Tail and Fan-Tail Gold-Fish 
were really like golden fairies. They had wonderful 
tail fins which waved out behind them like the gauzy 
skirts of a ballet-dancer or the floating train of a fairy 
queen ; and their dorsal and other fins were long and 
gauzy, too, like fairy wings. Some of these beautiful 
Veil-Tails were five inches long, and had wide flowing 
trains which added another three or four inches to their 
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total length. They shook and waved these gossamer 
veil-trains about in a fussy manner, constantly spreading 
them out and showing off their beauty, as though 
extremely proud of themselves. They had good reason 
to be. 

‘“We are the ballet dancers of the watery world!” 
they said. “‘ We love to glide about gracefully among 
the pretty green water-plants in a wonderful mazy 
dance, with our gauzy trains floating out behind us like 
fairy draperies. And as we are nearly always going 
through this wonderful dance of ours, we get very 
hungry and like to have plenty of nice food to eat.” 

“‘ What do you consider is really nice food ? ” I asked ; 

and the Veil-Tails and Fan-Tails replied: ‘‘ We love 
very tiny red worms and a delicious white thread-like 
food which the keepers here call vermicelli. We also 
love ants’ eggs and very tiny insect grubs.” 
_ “Do you like best to be very warm or very cold?” 
I asked; and the gleaming red-gold fish replied: 
““Neither! We should think you very cruel if you 
were to put us in a pool where the hot sun would shine 
upon us ; nor should we love you if you put us in a place 
where it was very cold. We like best to be pleasantly 
warm ; and we like plenty of nice fresh duck-weed and 
other water-plants to be growing in the water in which 
we live. We come from China and Japan, where the 
people know all there is to know about Gold-Fish.” 

“Please come and look at #s now, for we are the 
strangest of all the Gold-Fish !”’ called out a couple of 
glittering creatures from another tank near by. They 
certainly were a strange-looking pair. They were very 
small, their tiny fat bodies being not more than an inch 
and a half long, their tails also measuring about an inch 
and a half. They looked as though clad in armour made 
of thick, solid sheets of beaten gold; and their fins 
were tipped with black. They had bulging eyeballs like 
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a pair of tiny globes, at the very top of which their black 
eyes stared and glared ever upwards. 

“We are called ‘ Star-Gazers,’”’ they said. 

“ That is a very good name for you,’ I said. ‘‘ You 
look as though you couldn’t look at anything but the 
sky!” 

“We can’t, unless we turn a sort of somersault, like 
this!’ agreed the Star-Gazers ; and as they spoke, the 
bright little creatures dived head over tails. 

“We saw you quite well then!” they said, as they 
came swimming towards me, with their big bulging eyes 
gazing aloft once more. “ Wouldn’t you like to have 
splendid star-gazing eyes like ours ? ”’ 

“T am afraid I should find it rather a bother to have 
to turn a somersault every time I wanted to look at 
anyone!” J remarked. 

“You would soon get used to it!” said the Star- 
Gazers. “It’s no bother to us/ But our caudal 
fins are even stranger than our eyes. What do you 
think of our twin tails? Please have a good look at 
them !”’ 

I did, and I was amazed to see that each tiny Star- 
Gazer had two tails. They were both the same size and 
set closely together. They were deeply forked, and 
waved gracefully behind like two black-tipped gold gauze 
fans. 

“ We are frightfully proud of our two tails,” said the 
Star-Gazers. 

““T am sure you must be! I have never seen a crea- 
ture with two tails before. I have often heard people 
talk about being ‘as pleased as a dog with two tails,’ 
but have always thought it a silly thing to say, as there 
is no such thing !”’ 

‘Well, now, when you feel very joyful, you will be 
able to say that you are as pleased as a ‘ fish with two 
tails’; and that will be quite a true thing and not silly 
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at all!” said the little Star-Gazers; and they each 
took another nose dive that they might see me as I 
walked away. 


CHAPTER VII 
EELS 


sf OU look more like snakes than fish!” I said to 

the Common Eels, several of which were gliding 
over the bottom of their tank like small serpents. Others 
were swimming through the water also in a somewhat 
snake-like manner with their ribbon-tails waving and 
undulating behind them. It was not easy to tell where 
their bodies ended and their tails began; and their 
narrow flat heads gave them a snaky look also. They 
had very small pectoral fins at the back of their heads, 
and their dorsal fins were narrow and edged the whole 
length of their nbbon tails. 

“We are proper fish, all the same!” replied the 
fattest Eel; “and though we are to be found in fresh- 
water rivers, we have all been born in the sea. Mother 
Eels always swim down the rivers to lay their eggs in 
deep sea water. They are much bigger than the Father 
Fels, and they wander about a lot more, too! Father 
Fels are rather lazy, and they do not often come away 
from the mouth of the river.” 

“What do you mean by wandering about a lot?” 
I asked. “‘I suppose they just swim about like other 
fish ? ” 

“They not only swim about in the rivers, but they 
also travel on land!”’ said the Eel. 

“But how can they travel on land, when they have 
no legs? ”’ I cried in surprise, and the Eel replied: 
“That is just where our snakiness comes in! Eels are 
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able to squirm and crawl on the ground for quite long 
distances. We often cross wide fields until we find a. 
new stream or a pond we fancy we shall like better than 
the one we have just left, or where we think there will be 
more food for us. 

“In nice warm weather we like to lie on the top of the 
water, half hidden among the weeds, basking in the sun, 
and snapping at the hundreds of gnats and other insects 
that come dancing about us. When there are no insects 
about, and we have a fancy for a frog or a snail or some 
nice juicy slugs for our supper, we come out of the water 
and crawl through the long dewy grass during the night- 
time.” 

“I suppose, then, that you have a special kind of gills, 
as the Carp has, which, as perhaps you know, can also 
keep alive a good long time out of water,’ I said; and 
the Eel replied in a very superior tone: ‘‘ We are much 
more wonderful fish than any mere Carp! No Carp can 
cross a field; and it can only just manage to keep alive 
by being packed up in wet moss or straw. 

“But we are provided with a splendid means of 
keeping our gills wet when we are out of the water. On 
each side of our heads we have a little pocket, in which 
we are able to store enough water to keep our gills wet, ~ 
so that they will not cling together, and by means of 
which we can breathe quite well until we reach water 
once again. If you were to lift me out of this tank, I 
should at once draw up all the water I could get from my 
body into these two little wells or breathing-bags, which 
would soon bulge out at the side of my head like small 
balloons. 

‘When we take a journey on the land, we can keep 
going for quite a long time ; but as soon as we come to 
a marsh or a small pool, we are glad to dip in our heads 
and fill up our wells again before going on our way. 
, Sometimes we are obliged to make these journeys 
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because the stream we have been in all the spring may 
dry up in the hot summer ; or there may not be enough 
food for us in that part, or, perhaps, we may want to 
find a larger stream that will take us quicker to the 
sea !”’ 

“But if you are born in the sea, why don’t you stay 
there always ? ’’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Because we are really fresh-water fish! ’’ declared 
the Eel. ‘“ Young Eels are called.‘ Elvers,’ and as soon 
as they are strong and big enough to make the journey, 
they leave the sea and begin to make their way up the 
rivers. They are very slow-growing ; and when a few 
years old they are still quite small. Some Eels grow to be 
about five or six feet in length or even longer. By the 
way, do you know that we all wear spectacles ? ” 

“You don’t look as though you had spectacles on ! 
Where are they ? ’’ I asked, rather doubtfully ; and the 
Eel replied promptly : 

“Over my eyes, of course! They wouldn’t be much 
use anywhere else, would they? And we need them 
rather badly. You see, we spend a good deal of time in 
the mud or among stones and twigs when we are making 
a journey on the land; and our eyes might get hurt if 
they were not protected. So the skin that covers our 
shiny bodies also covers our eyes ; and at that spot it is 
very thin and clear, so that we can see through it, and 
yet is so strong that it is not torn when we go nosing 
about in the mud or are making our way over rough 
ground. Snakes have a skin over their eyes also; and 
this is another way in which we are like those crawling 
land creatures.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SALAMANDER, THE NEWT, 
AND THE AXOLOTL 


“J T is lucky for you that you are not in the same tank 

with me!” called out the Giant Salamander from 
China to his next-door neighbours the Newts. “If you 
were, I should gobble you up in half no time!” 

“And it’s lucky for us, too, that we are all pretty 
much the same size here!’’ said one of the Crested Newts; 
“ for if we got very hungry, the big ones among us would 
think nothing of eating the little ones. We always 
become cannibals when food is scarce.”’ 

“You are very much like me to look at, only smaller !’’ 
said the Giant Salamander. “ You are all so tiny that 
I can scarcely see you with my boot-buttony black 
eyes!” 

“Tiny ! I am nearly four inches long from the tip of 
my snout to the end of my splendid paddle-tail ! ’”’ cried 
the Crested Newt indignantly. 

“You are a mere midge compared with me!’ said the 
Salamander. ‘‘ My body alone is about two and a half 
feet long, and my tail is nearly the same length.” 

“ But you are not so pretty asI am! In fact, I think 
you are a great, ugly, clumsy fellow!”’ said the Crested 
Newt pertly. “‘ You look as if you were made of india- 
rubber !” 

This was true. The Giant Salamander’s skin was very 
thick and leathery, and it was of a dull brownish colour 
mottled with drab. His head was very broad and flat, 
and the loose skin on his sides was crimped like a narrow 
frill just back from the laundry. His movements were 
slow and heavy ; but he was quite a good climber, and 
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could climb up the rocks without any trouble with his 
four lizard-like legs. 

“IT have some pretty relatives !’’ he declared pres- 
ently. ‘‘ They live chiefly on the land, but they lay 
their eggs in streams and ponds. They are much 
smaller than I am, some of them being as tiny as you. 
Most of them are black and shiny, with yellow spots or 
stripes on them ; and some of them have a pretty shade 
of light blue on their under parts.” 

“ Ts it true that Salamanders can live if they are thrown 
into a fiery furnace ?”’ asked the Newt. “I have heard 
that they like being roasted !”’ 

“You shouldn’t believe all you hear!” replied the 
Giant from China. ‘“‘ Some of the land Salamanders are 
certainly very tough and can stand a good deal of heat. 
Also, when they are scared, their skin becomes covered 
with a thick, sticky moisture, which prevents them from 
being burned until the heat has dried it up. This sticky 
stuff will also poison any animal that takes a fancy to 
eat one of my pretty relations !” 

“In olden times the country people used to believe 
all sorts of silly tales about Newts—or Efts, as we were 
often called by them!” remarked the Crested Newt. 
“They used to think that poor harmless Newts were 
the cause of all their troubles ; and so they killed them 
whenever they saw them. I am glad to say people know 
better now, so that we are left in peace in the ponds and 
ditches where we like to live.” 

““T suppose you were a Tadpole to begin with!” 
asked the Giant Salamander ; and the Newt replied : 

“ After I had come out of my egg-case I was a Tadpole. 
There was never any danger that I or my brothers and 
sisters would be gobbled up, because our mother carefully 
wrapped each one of her eggs in a water-plant leaf. 
When I came out of my neat parcel, I was something 
like a Frog Tadpole to look at, but not so fat and round ; 
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and I had little feathery gills, and my tail never got less, 
but grew with me. My front legs grew out first, too, 
instead of the hind legs coming first as is the case with 
the Frog Tadpole. 

‘‘ Since I have been a full-grown Newt, I have changed 
my skin several times. My pretty olive-brown coat and 
orange-red and spotted vest are very smart ; and I am 
much handsomer than my wife, who has no crest, poor 
thing! By the way, I suppose your wife was a gian tess!” 

“ Of course she was !”’ replied the Giant Salamander. 
‘We lived in one of the swift mountain streams of 
China ; and we loved to lie hidden in dark holes among 
the rocks, ready to dart out upon our prey. My wife 
didn’t bother to wrap her eggs up in leaves, but spread 
them out like a necklace of beads all joined together.” 

Just then a babyish voice called out from another 
tank near by: ‘“‘ J am a sort of Salamander, too; and 
I am the most wonderful member of the whole family ! ”’ 

It was the White Axolotl who spoke; and it was a 
quaint-looking creature about eight inches long. Its 
body was lizard-shaped, like that of the Salamander, 
and it had the same kind of broad flat head; but it 
was quite smooth all over. It was of a pretty pinky- 
white colour, and it had three pink and grey feathery 
gills on either side of its head, which gave it the look of 
a baby in a frilly bonnet. Another Axolotl in the same 
tank was black with blue markings on its smooth skin. 

“Pooh! The very idea! In what way, pray, is a 
babyish, dolly-faced thing like you any more wonderful 
than a tough old giant like me /’’ demanded the Giant 
Salamander crossly. ‘‘ You don’t even look a proper 
Salamander at all, because you are still wearing those 
babyish frilly gills! I haven’t worn frills since I was a 
child!” 

“Tt’s just because I’m mot a proper Salamander yet, 
and never may be, that I am so wonderful! ”’ declared 
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the Axolotl gently, but very firmly: ‘‘ I and my friend 
here come from Mexico; and sometimes our relatives 
there change into real Salamanders with lungs and 
proper lizard-like eyelids, like some of your smaller 
relations. But very often they remain half-grown 
without changing, just as we are now, and keep their 
pretty gills and tail fins and live in the water for the 
whole of their lives. A good deal depends on how much 
air and water they get. 

“Tf the water in the rivers gets very low and they 
have to breathe a good deal more fresh air than usual, 
or if they get enough of a special kind of food, then they 
may change into Salamanders; but a great many of 
them never change at all. Mother Axolotls lay their 
frog-like eggs on the water-plants, where they look like 
chains of beads. We are always very happy and con- 
tented, and we don’t mind whether we ever grow up or 
HOR. 

“Fancy being contented to be a baby all one’s life! ”’ 
sniffed the Giant Salamander. 

‘““Some children who came to see me the other day 
said they thought we must be related to Peter Pan,”’ 
said the baby-faced Axolotl. 

“Who is Peter Pan?’’ demanded the Giant Sala- 
mander: “I’ve never heard of him before! I don’t 
believe he belongs to the great Salamander Family!” 

‘He doesn’t /’’ replied the Axolotl. ‘‘ The children 
said he was a boy who wouldn’t grow up! And 7 think 
he was a very sensible boy, too; for it is the nicest 
thing in the world to be a child. Lots of wise people 
say so!” 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE LUNG-FISH 


‘j HEN I arrived here in this queer place you 
call an Aquarium, I was wrapped up in a bit 
of my native land!” said the South African Lung-Fish, 
as it moved about slowly and heavily, with its somewhat 
flipper-like fins, in the shallow water of its tank; ‘and 
a nice comfy wrap it was, too! There’s nothing so 
sensible to wear as a really good smartly cut suit of 
dried-up South African river mud! Quite elegant that 
coat was, too, and fitted me like a glove, it did!” 

“ But why on earth didn’t you travel in water, as 
most proper fishes do? ’’ I ventured to ask; and the 
African Lung-Fish called out indignantly : “ How could 
I travel in water, when there wasn’t a drop of water for 
miles around? The stream in which I lived had dried 
up, owing to the heat. The smaller rivers in Africa have 
a way of drying up ; and so, the wonderful members of 
my family—though we are real proper fish and don’t 
belong to the Frog and Salamander families—have 
learnt how to live quite comfortably without water !”’ 

“But how do you manage to do that ?”’ I asked. 

“ Because of our marvellous air-bags!”’ replied the 
Lung-Fish, with great pride. “‘ All fishes have an air- 
bag inside them, which helps them to rise and fall in 
the water when they are swimming; but owrs serve 
two purposes! As soon as the water begins to dry up, 
our air-bags go through a curious change and begin to 
do the work that the lungs of land animals do; and so 
we are able to breathe when all the water has vanished.” 

“We also grow a lung in exactly the same way !”’ 
remarked the Australian Lung-Fish. “ Very often the 
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water in which we live, as it gets less, also becomes very 
bad and stagnant, so that we cannot breathe in it ; but 
very soon our air-bags grow into quite good makeshift 
lungs, and then we can rise to the top and gulp in as 
much nice fresh air as we need!” 

‘‘T couldn’t be bothered to have to rise to the surface 
of the water every time I wanted to breathe !’’ declared 
the South American Lung-Fish: “ So, in the old days, 
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when the rivers and marshes dried up, I just burrowed 
into the mud and took a nice long nap until the rainy 
weather came again. My makeshift lung served me 
well enough for breathing ; and I had a real nice lazy 
time. Then, when there was plenty of water once more 
in the stream, my lung soon changed back to its old 
air-bag again, so that I could swim and breathe in the 
water.” 

“ T used to do the same sensible thing ! ”’ said the Lung- 
Fish from Africa. ‘‘ That’s why I came here in a mud 
suit. It was the dry season when I was found; and so 
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I was dug up in a large cake of mud, in which I made 
my journey to this strange land of glass-windowed tanks. 
I had made my mud suit very hard, like a caterpillar’s 
cocoon, by means of a sticky liquid from my mouth. 
But of course I took good care to leave a little hole at 
one end of my mud case so that my new lung could 
breathe in the air that came down my burrow. When 
I was put into water my mud case soon got soft and 
fell off me; and then I was merry and bright once 
more.” 

““T also was very fond of burrowing in the mud, and 
I always laid my eggs at the far end of the burrow! ”’ 
remarked the South American Lung-Fish. ‘ My 
husband built the burrow. He made it very carefully, 
and it was about three feet in length. It’s a great bless- 
ing to have a really useful sort of husband like that ! 
But we both took great care of the eggs after I had laid 
them in the burrow, and we never allowed any enemies 
to come near them !”’ 

“Pooh! What a fuss about nothing!” cried the 
Lung-Fish from Australia, “‘ I just laid my eggs amongst 
the water-plants, and never bothered myself any more 
about them. I don’t believe in coddling children. 

“When my youngsters came out of their egg-cases 
they were tiny Tadpoles ; and those of them that were 
not gobbled up by other fish just had to look after them- 
selves until they had grown up and changed into proper 
Lung-Fish. I never worried about them at all; for no 
one ever worried about me, and yet I managed to grow 
up into a first-rate Lung-Fish all by my own little self. 
When I had grown out of the Tadpole stage, I soon got 
this nice scaly golden-drab coat; and as I am nearly 
two feet long I am a very well grown member of the 
family ! 

“As you will notice, we haven’t legs like the Sala- 
manders; but our anal and ventral fins are rather like 
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flippers, so that we can use them for flopping about 
on the ground, almost like rough walking limbs. I am 
more Eel-shaped than you other fellows; and I have 
been thinking ever since I came here that you are both 
rather too broad and fat to be really elegant ! ”’ 

But the South African and the South American Lung- 
Fish both gracefully waved their frilly dorsal and caudal 
fins and rolled their fat, round, evenly scaled bodies 
about as though they were perfectly satisfied with them- 
selves—as, indeed, they were ! 


CHAPTER X 
THE CAT-FISH 


“(SHAKE a fin!” cried the Giant Cat-Fish of 
Europe in a friendly tone, as soon as it caught 
sight of me. 

“T would gladly do so, if this glass wall didn’t come 
between us !”’ I said regretfully. 

“ Never mind, I will excuse you! It is not your fault 
that the tiresome glass wall is there!”’ said the Cat- 
Fish graciously. ‘‘ I just thought I would like shaking 
a fin with some one as I feel very amiable to-day! By 
the by, have you ever heard of a gentleman called ‘ Old 
King Cole’? ” 

“Oh yes!” I replied: ‘‘ He was a merry old soul!” 

“Well! That’s just what Iam!” declared the Cat- 
Fish. ‘‘ Don’t you think I have a very pretty smile? ” 

As he spoke this comical-looking fish grinned like the 
Cheshire Cat in “ Alice in Wonderland.” It was one 
of the biggest grins I had ever seen; but it was not 
exactly what one would call a pretty smile. 

“But you smile with the whole of your head!” I 
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objected ; and the Cat-Fish replied with a bigger grin 
than before : 

‘Of course I do! That’s the proper way to smile! 
It makes you feel nice and jolly, as Old King Cole must 
always have felt. Besides, I’m obliged to smile with the 
whole of my head because my mouth stretches right 
across it like a big slit. If I only smiled with about two 
inches of my mouth instead of with the whole four or 
five inches, it wouldn’t be worth calling a smile at all. 
What do you think of my fine whiskers? Have a good 
look at them, for I am very proud of them, as they give 
me such a charming cat-like look, and it is because of 
them that I have received my name!” 

The fleshy whiskers of the Cat-Fish were very strange 
indeed. There were four of them; and they were like 
soft quills and ended in sharp points. They were two or 
three inches long and hung from his under jaw like a 
beard. On the upper jaw he had two other whiskers 
about ten inches long, which waved out like the feelers 
of a lobster. 

“They are quite good whiskers and they certainly 
give you a very cat-like look,’”’ I said. “‘ But are they 
any use to you? I shouldn’t have thought you needed 
whiskers in the water!” 

“ Of course they are useful, or they wouldn’t be there!”’ 
replied the Cat-Fish, waving them up and down as he 
waggled about. He moved through the water in his 
tank in a very curious manner, fussily waggling his fat 
body from side to side like a comical clown. He was 
about three feet long. 

“T live chiefly in the mouths of rivers,’’ he went on. 
“And I am very fond of poking about in the mud and 
sand for food. I go rooting and snuffling into the mud 
with my tough snout, as the pig does on land; and my 
whisker feelers are just splendid for helping me to find 
out where the worms, grubs, and other tit-bits are. In 
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the winter I usually seek out a dark, muddy hole, and 
my feelers are very useful then for letting me know of 
any food which may find its way into my retreat. 

“T like to wallow in the mud. That is why I have 
such nice tiny eyes. It is a good thing I don’t have great 
staring eyes, like land cats. Also I have no scales on my 
tough blackish-grey skin, but have bony bits on it 
instead. How would you like to go for a swim in a 
river and meet a Cat-Fish ten feet long, and with a 
mouth and smile twice the size of mine ?”’ 

“Not at all!” I said. ‘‘ Your smile is quite big 
enough for me!” 

“There are lots of huge grinning Giant Cat-Fish in 
the great River Danube,’ went on my smiling friend. 
““T have even larger relations in the big American rivers. 
One of these is called the White Channel Cat, and it is 
the biggest of all fresh-water fishes. Another wonderful 
member of our family can give out electric shocks. It 
always does this when it is in danger, and also as a means 
of preventing its prey from getting away. It is often 
called the Electric Eel; but it really belongs to the 
Cat-Fish Family and is not a true Fel at all. 

“Some of these cousins of mine in hot countries can 
keep alive in the mud all through the dry season. They 
don’t sleep all the time, as you might think, but crawl 
out of the mud every night and hunt about for a good 
supper. Some of them even travel over the ground, as 
Eels do, to find another stream when their own river 
dries up. Another of my relations is famous for being a 
very good father. As soon as his mate has laid her eggs, 
he carries them about in his own mouth until they are 
hatched. 

‘““Oh, it is a great thing to belong to the wonderful 
Cat-Fish Family. What with having smart pussy 
whiskers, and a mouth that goes half-way round my 
head, and relations that give electric shocks and use 
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their mouths as nurseries for their children, I am ready 
to burst with pride ! 

‘And yet, would you believe it? Those conceited 
Dog-Fish in the next tank have the impudence to 
declare that they are just as grand, because they belong 
to the fierce Shark Family! Grand indeed! When they 
don’t even have whiskers! No wonder I am always 
grinning! It is enough to make a Cat-Fish laugh !”’ 


CHAPTER XI 
DOG-FISH AND SHARK FAMILY 


“e HENEVER | hear that silly grinning Cat-Fish 

talk about being wonderful, I always wish I 
could scare it into fits by barking at it!”’ snorted the 
Small Spotted Dog-Fish ; and he rushed through the 
water in quite a rage. ‘“‘ Just as if whiskers mattered 
two fins |” 

“Yes, indeed!” agreed the Nurse-Hound, as he 
followed his angry companion. “‘ Now, if the waggling 
creature belonged to the great Shark Family, as we do, 
it might have something to boast of!” 

“What could be more wonderful than to be a great 
strong fish like a splendid man-eating Shark, and yet 
to have no bones ?”’ asked the Dog-Fish. 

“And what could be more wonderful than to have the 
framework of one’s body made of such tough gristle 
that one doesn’t need bones ? ’”’ asked the Nurse-Hound. 
“No Shark has bones like ordinary common fish ; and 
nor have we, as we are really and truly Sharks, although 
we are only small members of the family.” 

“But we sometimes grow to be from three to six feet 
long—which isn’t so very small, after all; and we rush 
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about the ocean and are very fierce and shark-like in 
our ways!” cried the Spotted Dog-Fish: “‘ we often 
tear the fishermen’s nets to pieces.” 

‘“‘ Why are you called Dog-Fish ?”’ I asked; and the 
Dog-Fish replied: ‘‘ Because we hunt through the sea 
in packs as wild land dogs and wolves do. Also, we have 
a very keen sense of smell and of hearing; and, like 
hounds, we have long tails and can turn swiftly. And 
I am told that our rough skins are said to be marked like 
some spotted land dogs.” 

‘But we are all much more like Sharks than like dogs!’’ 
cried the Nurse-Hound. “ Just look at our mouths! 
You can’t see them at all unless we turn over on our 
sides !” 

As it spoke, the Nurse-Hound and the Dog-Fish 
turned over on their sides ; and I saw that their mouths 
were placed well underneath their tough, pointed 
snouts. 

“All Sharks have their mouths underneath !”’ said 
the Dog-Fish. “ And they all have tails like ours, too. 
The top part of the fork is always longer and wider in a 
Shark’s tail than the under part.” 

“Like the Shark, too, we have sharp, jagged teeth 
which turn inwards, so that our prey cannot escape us !”’ 
said the Nurse-Hound. ‘Our splendid big relations 
have six rows of sharp-pointed, three-cornered teeth, as 
white as ivory, in each of their terrible jaws. Usually 
the inner rows of these fine strong teeth lie flat against 
the sides of the jaws ; but they can be raised up into a 
bristling array of spear points at any moment.” 

“The White Shark is one of the biggest of our grand 
cousins!’”’ declared the Dog-Fish. ‘‘ He sometimes 
measures more than ten yards in length, and has a 
fearful mouth two yards in cutline. He is a savage 
creature who is always hungry. He swallows every- 
thing that comes in his way—iittle fish as well as big ones, 
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Plaice or Cod ; and a big Conger Eel is the merest snack 
to him. He loves best of all to eat human beings ; for 
he is a fierce man-eater. He will follow ships for miles, 
hoping that some one may fall overboard; and he will 
often attack fishermen in an open boat, and has been 
known to leap up the sides of the boat and to seize a 
man in his huge jaws. 

“A big Shark can swallow a man whole. He rushes 
through the waves at a terrific speed; and the only 
thing that ever worries him is the fact that he always 
has to turn over on his side before he can seize his prey. 
Because it takes a little time to turn over his huge body, 
many of his victims manage to escape; and this is a 
very sad thing for my poor cousin. Don’t you pity 
him?” 

‘Indeed I don’t! I think it is a very lucky thing he 
can’t turn over quickly, for he is certainly a most horrible 
monster ! ” 

The Dog-Fish gave me a very Shark-like, savage glare 
as it went on: “He gets plenty to eat, all the same! 
So does the Great Blue Shark, which is even bigger still. 
There is a smaller kind of Blue Shark, about a yard and 
a half long, which is sometimes found near the coasts of 
this country in the summer-time. So is the Hammer- 
Headed Shark, which has a head shaped like a hammer 
or mallet.” 

“And don’t go away with the idea that Sharks are 
just useless savage creatures !”’ cried the Nurse-Hound. 
“ A great quantity of good oil is made from them ; and 
their skin is very useful indeed. The fine outer skin is 
known as ‘ shagreen,’ and the tough under skin makes 
the strongest leather in the world. Even the skin 
inside its body can be made use of.” 

‘“‘That’s enough about our big relations !”’ cried the 
Smooth-Hound, rushing up in a great hurry. ‘‘ There 
are none of them here, anyway; so let’s talk about 
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ourselves fora change. Our skin is very useful, too; and 
I’ve just remembered that it is most important that the 
children should know about our wonderful egg-cases.”’ 

“Please tell me about them!” I asked; and the 
Smooth-Hound went on eagerly : 

“ The eggs of the Dog-Fish, Nurse-Hounds, Smooth- 
Hounds, and most of the bigger Sharks, too, are covered 
up in a brown leathery case or pocket, from two to four 
inches long. These egg-cases are oblong in shape, and 
have curved sides; and at each corner there is a long, 
curly, tough thread which soon becomes twisted firmly 
round the stems of the sea-plants amongst which they 
are dropped. The mother fish is always wise enough 
to lay her egg-cases just where there are plenty of plants 
for the curly threads to cling to; and thus she knows 
that her babies will be safe until they are ready to come 
out of their nurseries.” 

“J think I have seen these empty cases on the sea- 
shore!” I said: ‘and I have heard them spoken of as 
“ Pixies’ Pockets,’ and ‘ Mermaids’ Purses.’ ”’ 

“Well, now you will know that they are really the 
empty egg-cases of the Dog-Fish and other members of 
the Shark Family,” said the Smooth-Hound. 

“ Our egg-cases are almost exactly the same !’’ added 
the Skates or Rays. ‘“‘ The only difference is that 
our cases have no curly threads at the corners, but have 
sharp, curved horns instead. If you were to cut a 
square piece out of one of these leathery cases you would 
find the young Skate or Ray coiled up inside neatly and 
cosily like a human baby in its cot. When the baby 
Skate is ready to swim away, the egg-case cradle 
becomes soft between the horns, so that the young fish 
can get out quite easily. These curious egg-cases prove 
that we are also cousins of the Sharks.” 

“You don’t look so much like a Shark as the Dog- 
Fish does !’’ I remarked ; and the Common Skate said : 
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“That’s only because the top part of our bodiesis flattened 
and our pectoral fins are stretched out like three-cornered 
wings reaching to our snouts in front and to the base of 
our tails behind. This gives us a shape like a square 
turned on its corners, one corner of the square forming 
a head and the opposite corner ending in a fine long 
tail.” 

“ These spiky tails of ours are very strong indeed, and 
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THORN-BACK SKATE AND COMMON SKATE (UNDER SIDE) 
we can do a lot of damage when we lash out with them !'” 
said the Thorn-Back Skate, whose spiny back ended in 
a very long spiky tail. “Also, when we are angry and are 
fighting against an enemy, we make use of another good 
trick. We bend our bodies like a bow until the tips of 
our tails nearly touch our snouts; and then, when we 
straighten ourselves suddenly, our spiky tails come back 
like a catapult and will nearly knock the life out of any 
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ordinary fish. We will just turn over and then you will 
see that we have Shark-like mouths underneath ! ”’ 

The Thorn-Back and the Common Skate both turned 
over suddenly, and showed me the slits underneath that 
were their mouths. 

““We have splendid crushing teeth, and can crunch 
up crabs in no time!” declared the Skate. “ And al- 
though we are only about a foot and a half across our 
square backs, be sure you tell the children that in the 
depths of the ocean there are Giant Skates or Rays 
- that measure several yards across. The biggest of these 
Giants is called the Devil-Fish, and he often measures 
six yards in his widest part. He is as dreadful to look 
at as any Shark!” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FLAT-FISH FAMILY 


THE PLAICE, THES SOLE, ] THE = DAB as La 
FLOUNDER, THE HALIBUT, THE ShbuURBOE 


HEN I went to look for the Plaice, I couldn’t 

find him. A good number of other Flat-Fish 
were swimming gracefully about in their huge tank, but 
there was no Plaice to be seen. 

“T was told that the Plaice lived here; but I think 
it must be a mistake, for I can’t see one anywhere ! ”’ 
I remarked to an elegant Sole, who undulated past just 
as I drew near. 

“ He’s here, right enough! You just wait and see! ”’ 
replied the Sole politely ; “he’s probably having a little 
snooze !”’ 

Then I got quite a shock ; for, suddenly, without any 
warning, a beautiful Plaice rose straight up out of the 
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sand at the bottom of the tank, and came swimming 
with a most graceful, undulating motion towards me. 

“Herelam!’’ hesaid: “ I can appear and disappear 
in a twinkling! Let me show you how quickly I can 
vanish from sight !”’ 

As he spoke, the Plaice sank to the bottom of the tank 
and rested for a second or two upon his pectoral fins. 
Then he lifted up his head and about a third of his body 
and brought it down on the sand three or four times 
with sharp, quick raps. This made a small hollow in 
the soft, wet sand, which at once filled with water : 
and into this, with a little shake, the clever Plaice 
worked his pectoral fins at lightning speed, so that his 
whole body was almost immediately hidden from 
sight. 

As I looked on in amazement at this quick vanishing 
trick, I saw that his mouth and his big bulging eyes 
stuck up and made two little hillocks in the sand; and 
I admired his eyes very much indeed, for they were of 
a most beautiful emerald-green colour. 

Next moment, the Plaice gave another little shake 
and rose straight up out of the sand once more. 

“You are as smart as a trap-door imp or a fairy at 
the Pantomime!” I said, admiringly ; and the Plaice 
replied, as he waved his squarish tail: ‘‘ I have never 
seen a Pantomime imp or fairy, so I cannot say whether 
I agree with you or not. But I am sure they must 
really be a kind of Plaice if they can vanish from sight 
as quickly as we can!”’ 

‘« Just listen to that conceited Plaice talking as if he 
were the only kind of fish that can bury itself in half no 
time ! ”’ remarked a long and elegant brown and orange 
speckled Lemon Sole to a dainty little light brown, 
rough-scaled Dab, as they both went waving by. ‘‘ We 
can vanish into the sand and rise up from it just as 
quickly !”’ 
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“ That’s true enough; but never mind what they 
say !”’ said the Plaice, not the least bit ruffled at being 
called conceited: “ All Flat-Fish are pretty much alike 
in the way they are made and in their manner of life. 
So if you listen carefully to what I tell you, you will be 
able to tell the children all that matters about Flat- 
Fish. Ask me any questions you like!” 

“Your fins are very different from those of the 
ordinary round-bodied fish !”” I observed: ‘“‘ I suppose 
that is because you swim horizontally instead of verti- 
cally ?” 

“Quite right!’ replied the Plaice. ‘‘ Our bodies are 
squeezed sideways as much as ever possible; and our 
dorsal and ventral fins continue all the way from our 
heads to our tails, forming elegant waving frills on 
either side, which are very useful for our special wavy 
way of swimming. I hope you have noticed that the 
top or right side of our bodies is coloured and is also 
slightly curved and thicker than the under or left side, 
which is quite flat and snow-white ? ” 

“Yes ; and I suppose there is a very good reason for 
that !’’ I said; and the Plaice went on, importantly : 

‘““We need those nice flat left sides of ours, because 
we like to lie on the sand at the bottom of the sea. We 
rest in that way when we are tired of Swimming; and 
also we find a good deal of very tasty food there in the 
sand. I expect you know that there is nothing so 
delicious to eat in all the world as a really prime lug- 
worm—though, to be sure, a fat, juicy sea-slug, or even 
a tender young shrimplet runs it very closely. Don’t 
you think so ?”’ 

“TI will take your word for it!’’ I said; and the 
Plaice looked pleased as he continued: ‘‘ What would 
you say if I told you that when I was very young I did 
not move through the water broadside on, but swam 
vertically like an ordinary round fish, such as a Herring 
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or a Whiting ; and that, like them, I had an eye on 
each side of my head, instead of both being set rather 
crookedly on the top side, as they are now? ”’ 

“IT should say that it was a very queer story!” I 
replied in a rather unbelieving tone. 

‘It may be queer, but it is true, all the same!” 
declared the Plaice. ‘‘ All young Flat-Fish are just like 
wee Sardines or Minnows when they are first born. 
Strange though it sounds, it is a real fact that until I 
was two or three months old, I had an eye on each side 
of my head, and my jaws were the same on the right and 
left side of my face.” 

“But as I grew and began to like to lie on my left 
side on the sand at the bottom of the sea, the front part 
of my skull became twisted, because I was always trying 
to see with my left eye, which was no use to me under- 
neath ; and thus, by degrees, this under eye was brought 
round to the top edge of the dark nght side, until at last 
both my big goggle eyes came up on to the top. True, 
they are not on a level with one another ; but that doesn’t 
matter, as I] can see with them quite well. And I think 
it looks rather smart to have crooked eyes, don’t you ? ”’ 

“T don’t know about looking smart, but I think it is 
very wonderful that the under one has gradually worked 
its way round to the top, where it is so much more useful 
and is not wasted as it would be underneath !”’ I said ; 
and the Plaice looked more conceited than ever, as he 
sank to the bottom of the tank at a spot where a few 
bright rays of light fell. A few moments before I had 
been admiring his light brown top colouring, which was 
decorated with a number of gay orange-red spots ; but 
now I suddenly lost sight of him, as he seemed to be 
merely a part of the sand itself. 

“Where have you gone ? ”’ I asked. 

The next moment he was up again, saying: “I am 
so glad you lost sight of me! I did that on purpose for 
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you to see how splendidly we tone in with the sandy 
bottom of the sea. I usually seek out a somewhat 
lighter part because of my bright spots; but the Sole 
and the Flounder and the Turbot are darker and more 
mottled, and so they flop down just anywhere and look 
exactly like the sand. This colouring of ours is one of 
our best means of saving ourselves from our enemies ; 
for when a big hungry fish comes along, he does not know 
us from the sand, if only we are able to get there in time.” 

Just then a beautiful Turbot came sailing by. He was 
a huge, fat fellow, nearly two feet long; his dark grey, 
thick body was rounded, and his wide dorsal and ventral 
fins made a very handsome frill around him. “I am 
the King of the Flat-Fish!’’ he said: “for the 
keeper tells me that at great feasts people like to have 
a fine Turbot on the table.” 

“ But my family are the biggest of all the Flat-Fishes !”’ 
declared a handsome young Halibut: “I am only a 
little one; but some of my relations are as much as 
five and six feet in length, and most of them are well 
over three feet. And we also are regarded as being very 
good to eat!” 

“ But you are not so good to eat as J am!” said the 
slim and elegant Sole ; and as it spoke I noticed that it 
had very fine pointed teeth on the lower jaw of its 
crooked mouth. 

“Don’t let us talk about being good to eat!” cried 
a gay little Flounder. ‘“‘It makes me shiver! I just 
came up in a great hurry to ask you to be sure and tell 
the children that my name is quite a wrong one and 
doesn’t suit me at all! I don’t flounder, but am a most 
graceful swimmer! I am sure I swim like a sea-fairy ! ” 

‘““So do we all!” cried the other Flat-Fish. And as 
they began once more to swim about with their slow, 
waving, elegant movements, I quite agreed with them. 
Even the huge, heavy Turbot was not the least little bit 
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clumsy ; and when he presently sank to the bottom 
and gave a little shake, he vanished into the sand as 
suddenly and easily as the smallest Sole or Dab. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE COD FAMILY 


THE COD, THE HADDOCK, THE LING, THE HAKE, 
THE WHITING 


“ALL the members of the great Cod Family are 
ugly !”’ said the biggest of the young Cod 
gazing around with its great goggle eyes. 

“All except me!’ said a pert little Whiting as it 
darted about in another tank near by. “I am rather 
pretty, with my small, dainty, nicely-shaped body, my 
neat, well-cut fins, and my square tail.” 

“Rubbish ! ”’ said the Cod rudely. “‘ We have all got 
the same kind of fins and the same kind of square tails ; 
and it is only because you are smaller that you don’t 
look quite so plain as we do. We are all pretty much 
the same colouring; and we all have three dorsal 
fins |” 

“Excuse me, but I have only ‘wo dorsal fins!” 
declared a Hake. 

“So have J only two!” said a Ling; “and I am 
narrower and not nearly so thick as that clumsy 
Cod. 

“Tam afraid J am the most like him!”’ said a young 
Haddock, rather sadly. ‘“‘ But of course I am much 
smaller. I never grow to be more than about a foot 
and a half long!” 

“T shall be much bigger than that when I am full 
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grown!” said the Cod. ‘“ Many of my relations are 
over four feet in length ; and some extra big ones have 
been known to be even five feet in length !”’ 

“Some of my family grow to be nearly five feet long 
also !”’ declared the Ling. 

“We are deep-sea fish !’’ went on the Cod; “ we like 
to live a long way from the shore. We are usually to 
be found at a great depth in the cold northern seas where 
we live. We are always prowling about, ready to eat 
anything we can catch. We are very greedy and we 
do not mind what we eat! It is all fish that comes to 
our net. I once saw a big Cod swallow a sea-gull that 
had dived too far down into the water after a small fish. 
It did not know that a hungry Cod was prowling there, 
ready to gobble it up, feathers and all ! 

“We will eat all sorts of odds and ends flung from 
ships—bits of candles, lumps of fat, and scraps of meat 
are nice tit-bits for us. But of course our chief food is 
sea-worms and small shell-fish, ike Mussels and Whelks 
and young Crabs, and small fish of all kinds. I would 
gladly eat that cheeky young Whiting, if it were only 
in this tank, even though it 7s a member of the great 
Cod Family! A mere Whiting more or less would not 
matter !”’ 

““Cannibal!’”’ cried the Whitings from the next 
tank. The Cod, however, did not mind being called a 
cannibal, but went on calmly : 

“ Although we are ugly, common fish, all the members 
of the Cod Family are extremely useful to man. Our 
flesh is very good to eat ; and Cod’s liver has a lot of 
oil in it which is of great value as it makes people 
strong and fat. Thousands and thousands of Cod are 
caught for the sake of their livers alone from which this 
valuable oil is made !”’ 

“Our livers are very oily, too, and poor people in 
the North use the oil for their lamps !”’ said the Ling. 
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“And our flesh, also, is a very good food and makes 
people strong !”’ 

‘“‘T am the ugliest of all the Cod tribe!” said the Hake. 
“‘ But I don’t care! I am useful as a food fish, though 
I am by no means one of the best of these!” 

‘‘T know that J am a good fish to eat !”’ declared the 
Haddock, who was rather smarter in his looks than the 
others, as he had a striking black line on either side of 
his body and a dark mark just above his shoulder fins. 
“* And that reminds me that I heard a silly person ask 
our keeper the other day, ‘ Haven’t you got a “ finnan ”’ 
haddock anywhere in this tank? This fellow you call 
a haddock isn’t yellow all over and flat!’ Did you ever 
hear anything so mad?” 

“ But aren’t you a ‘ finnan haddock’ ?”’ asked the 
Cod, who was really rather a stupid fish, and did not 
know nearly so much as the head of a family ought to 
know. 

“Of course I’m not—vyet/’’ cried the Haddock. 
““ And I don’t suppose I ever will be now that I’ve come 
here! But I know that lots of my relations have been 
salted, dried, and smoked over a fire; and when this 
has been done to them they are called finnan or Findon 
haddocks. Our keeper told me that he had a ‘ finnie 
haddie’ for his breakfast this morning; and he said it 
was ‘ prime’! ” 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! I had such a horrid dream 
last night !’’ called out the pretty little Whiting from 
the next tank. “I dreamt that I was lying on a plate, 
curled round in a ring, with my tail through the place 
where my eyes ought to have been; and I was covered 
all over with pretty golden-brown things something like 
grains of sand. I wonder whatever they could have 
been and why I was curled up in a ring on that plate! ” 

“T know!” I said, as I came up at that moment. 
“‘ The little sand-like grains were breadcrumbs and you 
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had just been dipped into a beaten-up egg and fried a 
nice golden-brown colour ready for somebody to eat !”’ 
“ Then I am very glad I woke up before the somebody 
had time to eat me!”’ cried the gay little Whiting as 
it darted away to race round the tank with its friends. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE HERRING FAMILY 


THE HERRING, THE PILCHARD, THE SARDINE, 
THE SPRAT, THE ANCHOVY 


ce 


E hope you are not going to ask us if we ever 
come across Bloaters and Kippers in the sea ! ”’ 
cried the Herrings, as soon as they caught sight of me. 

“And we hope you are not going to ask us if our 
tasty little relatives, the Sardines, float on the waves 
in tin boxes with oil and tomato sauce covering their 
pretty little silver bodies !’”’ cried the Pilchards. 

“ Of course not,” I replied with dignity. 

“Well, other people have often asked us both these 
silly questions,” cried the beautiful, strangely marked, 
greenish-blue coated and silver-vested fish; “and we 
are tired of answering them!” 

““T expect they were pulling your leg—or rather, I 
should say, your fin!’’ I remarked. ‘“ Very probably 
they thought they were being funny and that the other 
people around them would laugh !”’ 

“The other people around them did laugh!’’ said 
the Herrings. “But we didn’t laugh! We thought it 
was just silly!” 

‘‘ Well, I will ask you a sensible question instead ! ”’ 
I said. ‘‘Do you know how a Herring becomes a 
Bloater or a Kipper ? ”’ 

“No, we don’t!” replied the Herrings. ‘ You see, 


$) 
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we’ve never seen any of our poor friends and relations 
after they’ve been caught and have been changed in 
this dreadful way.” 

‘Then I will tell you!” I said. ‘“ They are first of 
all put into brine or strong salt and water—which is 
called ‘ curing’ them—where they lie for about twenty- 
four hours. Then, those that are to be sold as ‘ Bloaters ’ 
or ‘ Red Herrings’ are strung on to spiked sticks and 
hung up in a special chimney-place made for them ; 
and underneath them there is lighted a good fire of 
brushwood, which burns with a thick smoke, but makes 
no flame. There they remain until they are well smoked 
and dried; and then they are packed up into barrels 
and sent to market. 

“Those Herrings which are to be sold as Kippers 
after they come out of the brine have their heads cut 
off and are slit up; and then they are also hung over 
the smoky fire for twenty-four hours. Bloaters and 
Kippers and fresh Herrings make very valuable food, 
because they have a lot of good oil in them, and are 
tasty to eat.” 

“That is why the Herring is one of the most useful of 
fishes !’’ said the Herrings, looking very pleased with 
themselves. “‘So it is a very good thing that there 
are always so many of them to be got. Do you know 
how it is that we are so easily caught ? ” 

“No! Please tell me!” I said; and the Herrings 
went on: “It is because we are so fond of one another ! 
We hate to be alone ; and so we go about in great herds 
or flocks, called shoals. We are so close to one another 
that you could not put a fin between us! So, of course, 
when the fishermen put down their nets they drag in 
thousands of us at a haul. 

“Sometimes a Herring shoal is so large that it is 
from five to six miles long, and three or four miles wide. 
We don’t usually go far out to sea, but move like a 
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great army of fish only a little way out from the coast ; 
and we always swim near the top of the water. It is 
because we swim so near the top of the sea that we 
can’t live long when we are taken out of the water; 
and that is why we have to be salted and smoked into 
Bloaters and Kippers soon after we are caught. Fish 
that swim deep down in the water, or burrow into the 
sand or mud, can live a much longer time than we can 
when they are thrown out on land or in the bottom of 
a boat. All the Flat-Fish can live much longer out of 
water than we can ! 

“A shoal of Herrings makes a very beautiful sight, 
and if the sun is shining the whole sea for the few miles 
we cover is like a wonderful field of silver, purple, gold, 
and azure-blue ; for when the rays of the sun fall upon 
our glittering silver scales it causes them to give out the 
most dazzling rainbow shades.” 

“You are very beautiful fish even when the sun is 
not shining upon you!” I said in an admiring tone. 
“‘T like your slender, graceful shapes and the rich dark 
greenish-blue of your backs, and the curious markings 
like writing forming the pattern of your coats. Your 
silvery under parts, too, are very handsome !”’ 

Just then, some of the Pilchards came by and said : 
““T suppose you know us best as Sardines ; for we have 
been told that we are quite famous when we are packed 
up in little tin boxes in oil and tomato sauce?” 

‘‘ You are famous, indeed, in that form, because you 
taste so delicious!”’ I remarked: ‘‘ The children like 
you very much indeed !” 

“Have you ever tasted a Sardine on Toast ? ’’ asked 
one of the Pilchards. 

“Lots of times!’ I assured him; and the Pilchard 
went on: 

“T don’t suppose J shall ever be served up as a 
Sardine on Toast, now I have come to live here—which 
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is rather a comforting thing to know, certainly! 
Besides, I am too big, now! It is only the very small 
young Pilchards that are the real and the best Sardines ; 
and it is because these tiny members of our family are 
chiefly caught near the Island of Sardinia that they 
came to. be called Sardines by the people who first 
packed them up into little tin boxes with oil. Ordinary 
full-sized Pilchards are very much like Herrings in their 
ways ; and they also go about in great shoals.” 

“You are also both very much alike to look at!”’ I 
remarked. 

“ But it is really quite easy to tell the difference 
between us!” declared the Pilchards. “‘ For one thing, 
we are rather smaller than the Herrings: and you will 
notice also that the dorsal fin of a Pilchard is placed 
exactly in the middle of the back, while that of the 
Herring is rather nearer the tail. If you were to hold a 
Pilchard in one hand and a Herring in the other, both 
by their dorsal fins, you would find that the Pilchard 
would remain pretty level and well balanced, but that 
the Herring would hang head downwards.” 

“We have some useful and tasty little cousins called 
Sprats!’’ said the Herrings. “They also go about in 
shoals; but they are only four or five inches long. 
Besides being good food, they are also very useful to the 
farmers, who dig them into their land to make the soil 
rich, so that their crops will grow better. Many millions 
of Sprats are caught for this purpose alone !”’ 

“That seems to be a very good example of setting a 
Sprat to catch a Whale !’’ I suggested. 

The Herrings took no notice of this remark ; but one 
of the Pilchards said: “It would be all a Whale could 
do to swallow a Sprat. Although they are such huge 
monsters, they have very tiny throats and only eat the 
smallest sea creatures.” 

“ We have a pretty little cousin called the Anchovy, 
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which is very good to eat, so we are told!” said the 
Herrings. ‘“‘ Anchovies like to live in warmer seas than 
we require ; and the biggest of them is only four or five 
inches long. Their colours are very beautiful. On their 
backs and heads they have peacock shades of blue and 
green, their under parts are silvery-white, and their 
fins are of the palest green and are as clear as fine glass. 
There is nothing else very important for the children 
to know about us, except that those tiny silvery fish 
which are caught in millions and sold as Whitebait are 
really baby Herrings and Sprats.” 


CHAPTER AV 
THE CONGER EEL 


HE Conger Eels were having great fun chasing 

each other in and out of a number of long drain- 
pipes which had been put in the bottom of their big 
tanks. Some of them were so long that their narrow 
pointed heads stuck out of one end while their ribbon- 
like tails waved gracefully from the other end for about 
twelve inches. 

In one of the stone tubes, three of these snaky fishes 
had managed to squeeze themselves ; and I was just 
thinking what a tight fit it must be for them when the 
biggest of all the Congers in the tank—a great hefty 
animal nearly five feet long—came blustering up fiercely 
and pushed them all out with its ugly tough snout. 
Then it slipped into the drain-pipe itself, and kept 
opening and shutting its big mouth so hungrily and 
lashing its tail about so wildly, that none of the others 
dared to come near it again. 

“T suppose you feel quite proud of being King of the 
Castle ? ” I said. 
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“ Queen of the Castle, I suppose you mean!” replied 
the long snaky fish. “‘ I am much too big to be a mere 
male Conger ; for they are never much more than about 
two feet long. It is the mother Congers that grow to be 
so huge. Some of them are as much as seven or eight 
feet in length ; and they look like great sea-serpents. 
Big Congers are very strong indeed ; and when they are 
caught and dragged into boats, the men have to be very 
quick in dealing with them to avoid being knocked 
down and badly hurt. They lash about in the boat with 
their strong ribbon-like tails, by means of which they 
can often manage to work their way to the edge and 
jump overboard again.” 

“You are very much like the fresh-water Eels, only 
bigger !’’ I remarked ; and the Conger said: “‘ We are 
the Eels of the sea; and the biggest members of our 
family are such fierce monsters that they are the terror 
of all the smaller fish for miles around. We are always 
hungry and ready to snap at anything that comes our 
way. We often play at castles in the sea. We love to 
hide in a narrow cave among the rocks, and then to 
dart out suddenly at all the nice fat young fish that 
swim by our castle.”’ 

““T suppose that is why these drain-pipes have been 
put down for you here!” I said; and the Conger 
replied rather crossly : 

“T suppose so! But I can’t think why they didn’t 
give me a cave! I am ever so savage; and I am sure 
I deserve one. If only a nice young Codling would come 
swimming by, you would see how fiercely I would 
gobble it up. I should swallow it whole, head first. 
If a baby Conger came along I should snap at that, too, 
for I am a cannibal; but I usually swallow my own 
small relations tail first. I will just take a rush round 
the tank, so that you may have a good look at me, and 
see what a fine swimmer I am.” 
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The big Conger slipped out of the tube and dashed 
round the tank at a great rate. As she swam about, 
her ribbon tail moving in graceful waves, she looked 
just like a snake with wings—for her little rounded 
shoulder fins looked very wing-like. She was slaty-grey 
on the top and light greyish-white underneath. 

When she returned to her castle, two smaller Congers 
were just entering it from the other end ; but she nipped 
their noses with her sharp teeth, and they slipped out 
again quicker than they had entered. 

‘““A sad misfortune sometimes overtakes even the 
biggest Congers ! ’”’ she said, as soon as her sharp snout 
and glowing, silver-rimmed, black eyes appeared at the 
other end of the tube. 

“We don’t like very cold weather; and if we find 
ourselves in a part of the sea where frosts have made 
the water extra cold, a queer thing happens to us. Like 
other fish we have a bag of air in our bodies to help 
us to rise and fall in the water. In very cold weather, 
too much air gets into this bag so that it keeps us upon 
the top of the water ; and, try as we will, we can’t dive 
down again until the weather gets less cold and our air 
bags get back to their proper size. Lots of poor Congers 
have been caught by the fishermen when they were in 
this horrid fix. It makes me shiver to think of such a 
dreadful thing; and I think I am rather lucky to be 
here safe and sound.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE GURNARD 


“| HOPE you are not going to call me a pig!’ cried 
the Grey Gurnard as I drew near to the tank. 
“ Of course I’m not !”’ I replied at once. ‘‘ I shouldn’t 
dream of being so rude! Besides, why should I call you 
a pig, when you are a Gurnard ? ” 
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“ Because I make a strange grunting noise when I 
am taken out of the water, which people say is like the 
. grunt ofa pig,’’ said the Gurnard. “All Gurnards grunt, 
but we are not the least bit pig-like in any other way. 
Nor are we pig-headed !”’ 

“You are more like dragons than pigs !’’ I remarked, 
and the Grey Gurnard replied in a pleased tone: “I 
am glad to hear you say that! We like people to say 
that we look like dragons ; for the dragons of old were 
wonderful beasts. They could walk and swim and fly ; 
and so can we! This is how we take a stroll.” 

As he spoke the Grey Gurnard and his companions 
sank to the bottom of the tank and began to walk along 
the sand with the greatest ease. Just in front of each of 
their pectoral fins they had three long feelers, which were 
so strong that they could also be used as legs by means 
of which they could stroll about for quite a long time. 

“We stroll about the sea-bottom like this when we 
are hunting for food,’ explained the Grey Gurnard. 
“ There’s always a good dinner to be found on the sand 
and pebbles. And we have splendid heads for poking 
about among the stones. It is a good thing also to have 
armour on one’s head, as it keeps one from being hurt 
when bumped into by enemies !”’ 

The Gurnards had very large wedge-shaped heads, 
covered with quite hard bony plates like armour; and 
their shoulder bones were also armed with spines. Their 
very handsome fins were spiky, too. But they were 
surprisingly dragon-like, their bodies being long, grace- 
ful, and tapering; and their colouring was extremely 
beautiful. 

“Don’t you think we are rather pretty dragons?” 
asked one of the Red Gurnards ; and I replied at once 
in an admiring tone: 

“IT do, indeed! Your colours are wonderful!” 

He was certainly a gorgeous creature, being of a bright 
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rose-red colour, paler underneath, and shading to a 
deep crimson on the fins. He was nearly a foot in length. 
The Grey Gurnards were smaller, and, though plainer, 
showed pretty colours also, being chiefly of a drab-grey 
with red, brown, and blue markings ; and the Sapphirine 
members of the family showed brilliant shades of 
sapphire-blues and greens, and had large azure-blue 
fins like wings. 


GURNARD 


“T am often called the Butterfly Gurnard,”’ said one 
of the latter, as he strolled about on his feeler feet with 
his lovely fins outspread like wings. 

“You must look like rainbow ribbons swimming in 
the sea!’’ I remarked. The Sapphirine Gurnard sighed 
as he said: ‘“‘ That is so; and sometimes we wish we 
were not so brightly coloured, as our rainbow coats 
often attract enemies to our side. In fact, one member 
of our family who lives in the warmer seas is provided 
with an extra means of defence because of his gay 
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colours. He is called the Flying Gurnard because the 
rays of his fins—which are longer than ours—have thin 
skin in between, so that he can use them as wings to 
support him in the air for a few moments. 

“When some huge fish is chasing him near the surface 
of the water, the Flying Gurnard gives a leap up into 
the air, with his fins spread out like wings; and thus 
he escapes from his enemy for the moment. He can leap 
to a height of four or five feet and fly for several hundred 
feet before falling into the water again. 

“But, alas! my poor cousin! Though he thus 
escapes from a sea monster, he may yet fall a victim to 
a hungry sea bird; for his bright colours cause him to 
be spied by the bigger gulls as soon as he rises from the 
sea. All the same, he finds his power of flight very 
useful; for he is so quick in his movements that by 
leaping swiftly in and out of the water he is often able 
to escape from his enemies both in the sea and in the 
air. And when he is taking one of his splendid flights 
through the air he looks more than ever like one of the 
flying dragons of old!” 


CHAPTER XVII 
SEA-HORSES AND PIPE-FISH 


. OME and look at our Sea Circus! ”’ cried the 
Sea-Horses and Pipe-Fish, as soon as they caught 
sight of me. 

“This is a most lovely tank and there is everything 
in it we want to make as good a circus as we could have 
in the sea. We have splendid horse-races here, and can 
run a ‘ Derby’ any day we like ; and we are all as jolly 
as sandboys—whatever they are! We can perform all 
the wonderful things that the horses do in a land circus, 
and we can keep you amused for hours at a time !”’ 
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This was quite true. In this large tank—which was 
square, with glass walls on every side—a really first- 
rate circus was going on; and it was so amusing to 
watch the strange little performers that I could have 
stayed there all day long. 

The Sea-Horses were the quaintest little creatures 
I had ever seen. Their horse-like heads were also rather 
like those of a knight on a chessboard; and they had 
long, curly, dragon-like tails. Some of them were only 
four or five inches long; and others were about seven 
or eight inches in length. They had fat little curved 
bodies ; and they were covered all over, from their long, 
sharp little snouts to the tips of their tapering tails, 
with bony plates, which made them look like comic. 
knights in armour. They had one very small dorsal fin 
shaped like an open fan in the middle of their backs ; 
and there was a tiny fin on either side of their heads, 
just in the place where a horse’s ears would be. 

They sailed through the water in an upright position, 
with their fan-shaped dorsal fins and wee ear-fins waving 
at a great speed ; and they seemed almost to fan them- 
selves from one end of the tank to the other. Sometimes 
their tails hung straight down, and at other times they 
held them curled slightly forward as they moved along 
in a bolt upright sitting position. 

When they were not sailing gaily through the water they 
hooked their tails around the sea-plants and the branches 
of a small bare tree that had been set in the middle of 
the tank; and as their bodies and heads still remained 
upright, they looked like comical birds perched on the 
twigs. Their colour was a pretty brown mingled with 
drab or fawn; and their eyes were of a bright topaz- 
yellow. The colour of their heads changed in different 
lights, showing many pretty tints. 

The Pipe-Fish were something like the Sea-Horses 
to look at ; but they were much longer, and were more 
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slender and worm-like. They were between eight and 
sixteen inches in length. At a first glance they looked 
more like tiny snakes than fishes ; but on looking more 
closely at them I saw that they had also a narrow 
fan-like dorsal fin, and a tiny caudal fin at the tip of 
the tail. They usually swam in an upright position ; 
but I saw that they could also swim long-wise, and 
could undulate in and out of the sea-plants like snakes. 

They seemed to be having races with each other and 
with the Sea-Horses; but as they chased one another 
about, I soon found out that they were really trying 
to escape from the Sea-Horses most of the time. The 
Pipe-Fish got through the water much quicker; and 
if a Sea-Horse felt rather tired and wanted to get to the 
other side of the tank without the trouble of swimming, 
it curled its tail around the body of a passing Pipe-Fish, 
and thus got a free ride. 

One of the biggest Sea-Horses had just seized a 
Pipe-Fish in its clutch as I came up; and though the 
Pipe-Fish tried hard to shake itself free, it could not do 
so, for the little Horse in armour had curled its tail 
closely around it and would not let go. 

“Tt’s no use you struggling like that, for I’m tired 
and want a rest,” said the Sea-Horse calmly. ‘‘I am 
so glad you happened to come sailing by just at the 
right moment. And what a good thing it is that I have 
such a useful kind of a tail! It is a prehensile tail— 
that is, as I suppose you know, a tail that can cling to 
anything !”’ 

“Well, I just wish you hadn’t a prehensile tail, for I 
don’t like being squeezed!’ grumbled the Pipe-Fish. 
“Tt is a good thing for me that my long worm-like, 
drab-coloured body is not so soft and delicate as it 
looks. In fact, it is not soft at all, for it is really covered 
with fine bony plates and rings, which are so beautifully 
jointed that I can move and undulate about like a snake. 
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All the same, I don’t enjoy being hugged so tightly, 
even though you ave a sort of cousin of mine!” 

“T’m going to hug you a bit longer, all the same!” 
declared the Sea-Horse. “I find you a very useful 
sort of cousin just now. But I must say that though 
you are like me in several ways, I don’t think you are 
nearly so good-looking as I am!”’ 

“Opinions differ!’ grunted the Pipe-Fish. ‘“‘ Per- 
sonally, I shouldn’t like to be seen about without a 
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caudal fin at the tip of my tail. And I think my long, 
slender body is much more elegant than your funny fat 
one. Certainly, our tube-shaped beak-like snouts are 
very much alike!” 

“But there is a little door at the end of my snout 
which I can shut when I am not sniffing up food through 
the tube!” said the Sea-Horse, squeezing its tail a 
little closer around its unwilling steed. The Pipe-Fish 
gave a plunge forward and tried to throw its rider off ; 
but though the Sea-Horse waved about, it did not fall, 
and the two continued their chat. 
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‘“‘T am a very good father and I always take care of 
the children, so that my pretty little wife shall not be 
worried with them!” declared the Sea-Horse, rolling 
one of its amber eyes round to see what was happening 
round the corner, while the other one kept quite still. 
Each eye could move by itself in any direction it liked ; 
and it was very strange to see them moving in opposite 
ways. 

“So do I!” growled the Pipe-Fish. ‘‘I am quite 
as good a father as you are—perhaps better !”’ 

-“That is not possible!” said the Sea-Horse. “I 
have a little pouch or pocket in the under part of my 
body in which I carry the eggs laid by my wife until they 
are hatched.” 

“So have I!”’ snapped the Pipe-Fish. ‘‘ And what 
is more, my little pouch has a flap or lid to it, so that the 
eggs can’t drop out when I have closed the nursery door ! 
And when my tiny children first come out of their egg- 
cases, I always keep near them, so that if they are in 
any danger they can slip back into my pocket for 
safety.” 

“There is nothing specially wonderful in that, for 
my little sea-foals do the same!”’ said the Sea-Horse, 
giving another good squeeze to the Pipe-Fish. “‘ They 
use my pouch as a nursery until they are too big to get 
into it ; and by that time they are able to take care of 
themselves ! ”’ 

The Pipe-Fish could scarcely breathe by this time ; 
so he pretended that he was nearly dead and sank 
limply to the bottom of the tank. This seemed to scare 
the Sea-Horse, so that it let go; and then, setting its 
little fans in motion, it sailed to the nearest twig, to 
which it fixed itself firmly and reared itself up on end 
like a bird on a tree. 

“T thought ¢hat would make you let go!”’ cried the 
Pipe-Fish in triumph, as it swam away, carrying itself 
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through the water in an upright and almost straight 
position. Its body was scarcely thicker than a pencil. 
Then, as I followed it round to the other side of the tank, 
it said in a whisper: “I’ve something else to tell you 
which I don’t want that conceited Sea-Horse to hear. 
I have a poor relation who is so badly off that he hasn’t 
even a proper pouch to hold his children in; so he just 
glues the eggs into a crease in his body with a gummy 
stuff from his skin. And, of course, when they hatch 
out they just have to shift for themselves, poor things ! 
Luckily, they live in the South Seas, where it is very 
warm !”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THECOCTOPUS- FAMILY 


tHE OCTOPUS, THE -CUITTLE-FISH, THE SQUID, 
THE PAPER NAUTILUS 


“T AM the Ogre of the sea!’”’ said the Octopus, as he 
glared at me with his big, fierce eyes. 

“T can well believe that,’ I agreed. ‘“‘ You look an 
extremely horrid creature! All the same, you seem 
to be just a mass of flabby, limp flesh, as though you had 
no strength in you at all. And I see no signs of bones 
in you !”’ 

“Bones! I haven’t a single bone in my body, nor 
a shell of any kind!” cried the Octopus. “I don’t 
need such useless things. My body is just a round, 
tough leathery bag. But look at my splendid long arms. 
It is in these that my strength lies !”’ 

The Octopus waved out his eight long tapering arms 
as he spoke; and each one looked like the tail end of a 
horrible squirming serpent. One quite expected eight 
hissing snaky heads to appear any moment from inside 
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the bag. Each of these writhing arms had a double 
row of suckers down the entire length of its inner 
side. 

‘‘ Would you like to come into the tank and let me give 
you a really good hug with my eight pretty-arms?”’ 
asked the Octopus politely, but with a very wicked 
gleam in his eyes, which seemed to be glaring with hate 
all the time. 

I firmly declined this invitation; and the Octopus 
glared all the more as he went on: 

‘‘ My arms are so strong that I should certainly hurt 
you very much indeed! But I shouldn’t mind that, for 
I am a fierce, cruel Ogre! A big Octopus could easily 
drown a man, if it seized him while swimming in the 
sea ; for he would not be able to tear off the long, tough 
arms twined round his body, squeezing the life out of 
him. The hundreds of suckers would cling closely to 
his flesh like limpets. Unless he had a knife with him, 
nothing could save him ; for the great Octopus with its 
mihgty strength would quickly drag him down and drown 
him. No one has much chance in a fight with a giant 
Octopus. 

“Tam only about three feet across from arm to arm, 
because we don’t grow much more than that size on the 
coasts of Great Britain ; but in some parts of the ocean, 
an Octopus often has a body the size of a large football 
and terrible long arms four or five feet in length and 
as thick as a man’s wrist! They are often called 
Devil-Fish ; and they are Ogres, indeed, those splendid. 
relations of mine! How I wish I were as big !”’ 

“You are quite dreadful enough as you are!’ I said, 
with a shudder ; and the Octopus seemed rather pleased 
when he heard this and began to move along the rocks 
a little way, so that I could see his body better. I now 
noticed that he had a curious mouth with two horny 
jaws, shaped like the beak of a parrot. 
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“What a queer mouth you have!’ I said. ‘‘ What 
sort of food do you eat?” 

“Queer! Nothing of the kind! It is just exactly 
the right sort of mouth for me to have !”’ said the Octo- 
pus. “Iam very fond of a nice big Crab for my dinner, 
and my hard, horny, beak-like jaws are just splendid 
for crushing the hard shells. They are also good for 
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breaking up the bones of the fishes I seize in my fierce 
grasp. By the by, do you carry a bottle of ink about 
in your inside ? ”’ 

“ Certainly not!” I replied. ‘“‘ Why should I? ” 

“Why shouldn't you? Ido! And very useful I find 
it, too,”’ said the Octopus. “ Inside my bag-like body 
there is a sort of pocket, full of black ink ; and when I 
am in danger or in a hurry to escape from an enemy, 
I shoot out this ink through the funnel you see just below 
my head. The ink makes all the water around me 
black, which thus hides me from sight so that I am able 
to escape ; and by the time the water has cleared once 
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more I have vanished. My ink-well soon fills up again ; 
and then I am ready to go hunting once more.” 

‘““T have an ink-well inside me, also!” said the 
Cuttle-Fish from the next tank. 

“Of course you have, since you are a first cousin of 
mine and are almost exactly like me in every way!” 
cried the Octopus. 

‘But my ink is much more important than yours !”’ 
said the Cuttle-Fish. ‘‘ It is called sepia, and it makes a 
rich, dark brownish-black paint which is much used by 
artists in painting their pictures.” 

““T suppose you have a bone of some kind in your 
body ? ”’ I said, “‘ because Cuttle-Fish bone is sometimes 
sold in shops and made into tooth-powder.”’ 

“T shouldn’t dream of having a bone in my body!” 
cried the Cuttle-Fish quite indignantly. ‘‘ With my 
eight splendid strong arms and their useful suckers, 
I don’t need bones any more than the Common Octopus 
does. - 

“What you call Cuttle-Fish bone isn’t really bone at 
all. It is a kind of chalk which forms in my mouth ; 
and if you were to look at it under a magnifying glass 
you would see that it is built up of thin plates joined by 
millions of tiny pillars. It is very wonderful, but it is 
not a bone.” 

I was just moving on to the next tank when the 
Octopus called out in a tone of command: ‘‘ Come back 
at once!” 

“T don’t like you well enough to do that !”’ I replied : 
““T think you are a frightful creature !” 

But I stood still for a moment ; and to my surprise 
the Octopus suddenly changed from his usual dull 
browny-drab colour to a pretty pink shade, then to 
yellow, and then to black. He now glared at me more 
wickedly than ever as he said: ‘‘ I always do that when 
I’m excited! I was afraid you might go before I had 
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told you that I have some other cousins who are more 
frightful still! They are called Squids; and in the 
deepest part of the ocean some of them grow to be so 
huge that they measure from thirty to fifty feet in 
length. Real beauties they are!” 

“Real ‘ beasts,’ I should say!” I remarked; and 
I was about to walk on a second time, when the Cuttle- 
Fish cried out : ‘“‘ Hi! Youcan’tgoyet! J’vesomething 
else to tell you! We have yet another interesting 
relation called the Argonaut or Paper Nautilus; and 
it is really and truly a beauty, for it has two long sail- 
like front arms, and it shows all kinds of pretty changing 
colours. 

“The mother Nautilus, also, has a most beautiful 
shell which is almost as fine as paper; and in this 
shell she holds her eggs, afterwards using it as a cradle 
for her babies. Sometimes, after a great storm, the 
Nautilus may be seen floating on the surface of the 
water, when it looks like a wonderful little fairy ship !”’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


CRABS 


THE COMMON CRAB, THE SPINY SPIDER CRAB, 
THE KING CRAB, THE MASKED CRAB 


““T HAVEN'T got a proper head, I am glad to say !”’ 
said the big Common Crab, as he came walking 
sideways towards me on his ten legs. ‘‘ Why people 
make such a fuss about having heads, I can’t imagine ! 
I shouldn’t like to be bothered with one! Absurd 
things, J call them!” 
“ All the same, I think a head makes rather a nice 
finish to one’s body and is really quite a useful thing to 
have !”’ I remarked. 
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“IT don’t agree with you!” said the Common Crab. 
“T get on very well. without one! That’s why I’ve 
never had a headache! It is much more convenient 
to have one’s head, throat, and body all in one piece. 
All the really useful things about a head I’ve got fixed 
just where I need them most. As you see, my eyes 
are set on stalks, which I can shoot in or out as I please, 
so that when I think they are likely to get hurt in any 
way, I can draw them back inside my shell. By the 
way, I don’t suppose you would think it a good thing 
to have two noses, would you ? ”’ 

“T certainly should not!’ I replied. 

“Well, J do!’ went on the Crab. “I am jolly glad 
I have two noses; for I like to feed upon dead fish 
that has gone bad and things you would say have a 
nasty smell. I simply Jove nasty smells ; and that is why 
I have two noses, so that I can sniff them out easily.” 

“But I don’t see even one of your noses, much less 
two!’’ I said; and the Crab cried quite crossly: 
““You can’t see them ? Why, bless me, where ave your 
eyes ? What do you call these, pray ?”’ 

As he spoke, the Crab began to wave his two pairs of 
feelers about in a frantic manner; and before I could 
reply he continued : 

“On the first joint of each of what are called my 
“greater feelers,’ I have a nose or place for smelling ; 
but I don’t suppose you could see them unless you had 
a magnifying glass. But they are there, all the same! 
And on the first joint of my ‘lesser feelers,’ I have a 
good pair of ears ; and with them I can hear the slightest 
noise in the water! And not only have I two ears and 
two eyes and two noses, but I have three pairs of jaws ; 
and besides this useful kind of mouth, I have teeth in 
my stomach! So it is not surprising that I can do very 
well without an ordinary common head. What do you 
think of all this?” 
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“TI think it is simply wonderful! ’’ I replied, in an 
admiring tone. 

“Wonderfully simple, J call it!” said the Crab; 
“T can tuck food away in no time! Just shovel it in! 
No trouble at all! And look at my splendid big front 
claws. Each has a strong pair of pincers at the tip with 
which to seize my prey. Would you like me to give you 
anip!” 

“No, thank you!”’ I replied hastily. 

“ That’s a pity!’’ said the Crab; “ for I think the 
children ought to know how much it hurts to be nipped 
by a Crab, and then they wouldn’t try to pick us up 
or tease us as they sometimes do at the seaside. If I 
thought I was in danger when picked up by one of my 
big claws, or during a fight with another Crab—for we 
often pick quarrels with one another—I should cast 
it off at once and leave it in the grasp of my enemy 
while I scuttled away at top speed. I’m never worried 
when I have to snap off a limb, because I know that a 
new one will grow out again pretty quickly. That is 
another way in which we score over you poor human 
beings ! ”’ 

“Does your shell get bigger as your body grows ? ”’ 
I asked; and the Crab got quite angry on hearing this. 

““T knew you would be asking me that most annoying 
question, sooner or later!’’ he cried, in a real “crabby”’ 
tone. “ That is just the one and only tiresome thing 
about being a Crab. Our hard shell armour, which is 
so useful as a house and for protecting us against our 
enemies, does not get bigger as our bodies grow. It 
simply won’t grow at all. And so we have to get rid of 
it once every year, and grow an entirely new shell over 
our enlarged bodies. 

“It is a dreadful business getting out of our old shells ; 
but after a great deal of bother we do manage to get out. 
The whole shell is left behind us, complete with the 
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covering over our eyes and joints, and even the lining 
of our stomach and its teeth. Then, as we are quite 
helpless without our armour, we hide ourselves under 
thick seaweeds or in a hole in a rock; and while we are 
there, covered only with a soft skin, our body stretches 
out a good bit bigger, and a new shell gradually forms 
all over. When the new armour has become quite hard, 
we are able to go ambling forth once more.” 

With these words, the great Crab went lumbering 
away ; and at that moment a voice from another tank 
called out to me: “‘ For goodness’ sake come here for 
a moment, for I have something most interesting to tell 
you. I ama Spiny Spider Crab and have all the same 
wonderful things about me as that Common Crab has ; 
but I am much cleverer than he is!” 

“But where are you? ’”’ I asked; for at first I could 
see nothing but rocks and seaweeds and growing sponges 
in this tank. Then, to my great surprise, I saw a queer- 
looking spiky Crab walking very slowly from behind a 
rock, covered with bits of seaweed and scraps of sponge 
which were stuck on to the sharp spikes of its shell. 

“‘T have just been dressing up to show you how clever 
I am!” said this comical-looking object. ‘‘I simply 
love dressing up !”’ 

“So do the children, and they will be delighted to 
hear that a Crab likes to play one of their favourite 
games!’’ J said. 

“ But it is not only a game with me! ” said the Spider 
Crab. “I do it to protect myself from my enemies. I 
try to make myself look as much as possible like a part 
of the place where I live. So I pull out bits of sponge 
and coral from the rocks with my nippers, and snip off 
feathery leaves of seaweeds, and fix these trimmings 
on to the spikes of my back, which make very good pegs 
to hang my clothes on. Sometimes I am lucky enough 
to get a barnacle or a limpet to cling on to me also; 
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and then, at last, when I am really well dressed, no 
sea giant would ever be likely to mistake me for a Crab, 
and I can go food-hunting in safety. I will just show 
you how I put my clothes on.” 

So saying, the Spiny Spider Crab nipped off a piece 
of red seaweed from a plant near by, and very carefully 
stuck it on to one of the spikes on his back with the aid 
of his claws in very much the same way as a lady puts 
hairpins in her hair. 
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“Tf I ever happened in the old days to find myself 
in a part of the sea where the plants and growing 
things were different from the bits and pieces I had stuck 
on my back before walking abroad, I was always wise 
enough to undress myself at once and to put on a new 
frock made of the special kinds of weeds and creatures 
around me. It was great fun dressing up in a hurry 
like that.” 

‘We don’t worry about such silly things as dresses ! ’’ 
suddenly called out the King Crabs from yet another 
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tank. ‘‘If you will come and look at us, you will see 
that we don’t need to dress up, for our armour is the 
best of all the Crabs. People say that we move like the 
war-time ‘ tanks’ and look like ‘ tin-hats.’ ”’ 

This was true. The King Crabs’ shells were just 
like rusty old “‘tin-hats”’; and they moved over the 
ground in very much the same lumbering, clumsy way 
as the war-time “tanks” did. They had very long, 
bony, pointed tails with good strong hinges, which helped 
them very much in their movements. 

They were very lively and seemed to like climbing 
up the rocks ; and every now and again some of them 
would fall over on to their curved backs, when they 
would lie for a time waving their five pairs of legs about 
in a helpless sort of way. Their under parts were quite 
different from those of the other Crabs ; for they were 
divided into a great number of sections or leaves, which 
waved about in the strangest manner. 

“You look just like a beetle on its back!”’ I said to 
one which had just fallen. 

“Well, I shan’t look like an overturned beetle for 
long!’ he said; and after poking about for a few 
moments with his spiky tail, he managed to fix it 
firmly against a rock in such a way that it made a lever 
which hoisted up his “ tin-hat’’ body and set it right 
once more. 

As he started off on another big climb he called out : 
“We are not really true Crabs at all, but belong to the 
Spider and Scorpion family. But we are just like Crabs 
in our ways. Please tell the children that young King 
Crabs do not get their fine spiky tails until they are 
quite grown up !”’ 

Just then, one of the Masked Crabs from a small tank 
not far off called out to me: ‘“‘ How do you like my 
pretty face? ”’ 

Now, although the Masked Crab had markings on 
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his back which really looked very much like a human 
face, no one could callit pretty ; so I said, ‘‘ You havea 
nice grin and you remind me of the Man in the Moon!” 

“T don’t know the Man in the Moon!”’ said the 
Masked Crab, “ but if he is anything like me, he must 
be very good-looking. And I feel so lively that I am 
going to dance with some of my friends.” 

It was one of the most comical dances I had ever seen. 
The Masked Crabs capered about on their two lowest 
toes most of the time, with their six other walking legs 
waving in the air, and their two longest claws bent at 
the elbow and held over their heads as a dancer of 
Scotch reels does. These strange long front claws were 
more than twice the length of their bodies, which were 
between one and a half to two inches. On the top of 
their heads they had two very long pointed feelers. 

Some of the faces on the backs of these funny little 
Crabs were grinning and jolly, and others were solemn- 
looking ; and some looked quite sad. When the dance 
came to an end, some of the Masked Crabs buried them- 
selves in the sand, so that nothing could be seen of them 
but their long feelers, which a few of them drew close 
together so that they looked like one horn. 

“When we put our feelers together like that,” said 
the one who had been speaking to me, “ they make a 
tube through which, when we are buried in the sand, 
we can throw out the water taken in by our gills after 
having used up the air from it. We are very fond of 
sitting bolt upright in the buried sand, with nothing 
but our stalk eyes and feelers showing! And when we 
are not resting we like to dance. My wife does not have 
double-length claws as Ihave. I expect that is why she 
is one of those Masked Crabs having a face on her back 
that looks as if it is going tocry. Ta-ta! All my friends 
have vanished into the sand, so I think I had better 
take a nap, too!” : 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE HERMIT CRAB 


“7 AM the crabbiest of all the Crabs!” said the 

Hermit Crab, as he came ambling out from 
behind a rock, carrying his house upon his back. This 
house was a fine large Whelk shell. 

“You surprise me!’’ I said: “ I should have thought 
you would have been one of the most contented creatures 
in the world!” 

“ But Iam not!” cried the Hermit crossly. ‘‘ Why 
should I be contented, pray? ”’ 

“Because you have managed to find such a nice 
house to live in!” 

‘“‘ But it’s not a nice house to live in—now !”’ said the 
Hermit Crab. ‘“‘It’s getting too small for me, and I 
shall have to go house-hunting again very soon. That’s 
what makes me so crabby! I can never afford to be 
very amiable, because I am always so anxious about 
my soft body and tail. You see I have no hard, shelly 
armour on the back part of the body as my richer Crab 
relatives have. I have a couple of good front nipper 
claws, and strong legs all well covered with shell; but 
the rest of my body is soft and has no other covering 
but a fairly tough skin. 

“So I am obliged to protect myself from attacks 
in the rear by fitting my unprotected back and tail 
into an empty shell—usually that of a large Whelk, 
such as the one I am in now. Then I feel safe, for I 
know that none of my enemies—such as the big Crabs 
or those horrid Lobsters—can bite into my soft flesh, 
for with armour on my head, shoulders and legs, and a 
good solid Whelk shell fastened on behind as a shield, 
I am ready to fight anyone. Then I walk about in a 
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blustering manner, eager to pick a quarrel with the 
first person I meet ; for, as I told you before, I am a 
real crabby fellow !”’ 

‘Don’t you ever come out of your shell?” I asked, 
and the Hermit replied: ‘‘ Oh yes! If I am alone and 
there are no enemies in sight, I slip out of my house for 
a few minutes. But I never go far away from it; and 
the instant another Crab appears, I rush back and 
whisk my soft hind-quarters into the empty shell again, 
and sally forth to fight, if needs be ! 

“Tt is a wise person who carries his house upon his 
back; for then no one can steal it from him. It is an 
awfully silly thing to be so careless as to leave one’s 
house lying about for any passer-by to pick up and 
run off with! Even when it is time for me to go house- 
hunting again, I should never dream of being so foolish 
as that! The Hermit Crabs have a very good proverb 
which says: ‘It’s well to be on with the new house 
before you are off with the old one!’ And I always 
take that as my motto when I go house-hunting !”’ 

“Tf you are not feeling foo crabby, would you be so 
kind as to tell me how you set about getting yourself a 
new house? ’’ I asked: ‘‘ I am sure it must be a most 
interesting proceeding ! ”’ 

“Tt is! And as I don’t feel quite so cross now that 
I have come a wee bit out of my tight shell, I don’t 
mind telling you!’’ said the Hermit Crab, in a rather 
more amiable tone: “It is a most serious business 
finding a really first-class mansion! You see, I like my 
house to fit me exactly and not to pinch my tender, soft 
flesh in any way!” 

“That is how we like our shoes to fit !’’ I remarked. 
‘We often have to try on ever so many before we get 
a perfect fit !”’ 

“It is the same with me!”’ said the Hermit Crab : 
“IT always try on dozens of empty houses before I get 
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one to fit me like a glove! And sometimes, when at last 
I do find one to fit me, I may have to fight a battle for 
it. That happened the last time I changed my shell 
before coming here. I went bustling along the sea- 
shore at a great rate, looking out for a new home, which 
I was eager to get as soon as possible as the house I 
was then wearing was getting much too tight and pinched 
my poor tail in a horrid manner. 

“ There were lots of houses lying about which I could 
see were ‘To Let’ ; and I hada good look at all of them. 
I picked up first one Whelk shell and then another ; 
and I twirled them about, and held them in each front 
claw separately to judge of their weight—for of course 
I didn’t want a house that would be too heavy to drag 
about with me. And I peeped inside each to make sure 
that it had a nice pearly wall; and each one I didn’t 
like I flung away, for I am rather fussy about the kind 
of house I live in. 

“T didn’t throw them away, of course, until I had 
tried them on; and this took a good long time, and I 
still had to drag my old house round with me in case I 
couldn’t get a good fit that day. It was an awful bore 
trying on all the likely houses I came to; for some of 
them were so small that they nearly squashed me into 
a Jelly-Fish, and others were so big that I rattled about 
in them. 

“Then, at last, I saw a really nice medium-sized. 
Whelk shell that looked exactly right; but when I 
picked it up I got rather a bad shock, for a great fat 
Whelk was still living in it! It very rudely put out 
its tongue at me when I told it to come out of its shell 
and let me get in instead; but though this horrid 
tongue was covered with several rows of curved, sharp- 
edged teeth, I didn’t care, but soon dragged the tire- 
some creature out with my strong, useful claws ! ”’ 

‘“T think it was most unkind of you to turn the poor 
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Whelk out of its very own shell so that you might have 
it for a house!” I said severely ; but the Hermit Crab 
waved one of its claws carelessly as it went on: “I 
hadn’t time to stop and think about that ; for I could 
see that another Hermit Crab drawing near had his 
eyes—which, like mine, were set on stalks, so that he 
could see all around him—upon this particular shell. 
Besides, there were plenty of empty shells for it to go 
into—though I don’t know whether it would have the 
sense to crawl into one or, indeed, whether it could live 
in any other shell than its own. In any case it had 
eaten up lots of other shell creatures during its life and 
could not expect better treatment itself. 

“So, having turned out the Whelk, I slipped out of 
my old house and whisked my soft under parts into the 
new shell at lightning speed; and to my great delight 
it fitted me perfectly. It was a good thing it did; for 
that other prowling Hermit ambled up next moment ! 

“And, would you believe it ? He wanted to drag me 
out of my new house, because he said he had a fancy 
for it himself! The very idea! After I had had all the 
trouble of finding it! So we had a battle royal, and 
I won; and when he went ambling off, sideways, as 
Crabs always do, he walked with a funny dip because 
he had been obliged to leave one of his legs behind still 
grasped tightly in my big claws!’ 

“Oh, poor thing !”’ I said, “‘ how sad for him !”’ 

“Nothing of the kind!” grunted the Hermit Crab ; 
“another one would grow in quite a short time! We 
think nothing of losing a claw or two ; for it never takes 
very long for a new one to grow in its place.” 

Just then another Hermit Crab came lumbering by, 
carrying upon his house a good-sized Sea Anemone, 
which had fixed itself firmly to the shell. 

“T expect that is what will be happening to me one 
of these fine days!’’ sighed my friend. “ That un- 
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wanted guest is one of the creatures called Parasitic 
Anemones which are very fond of attaching themselves 
to the shells of Hermit Crabs! And though they 
sometimes help us to scare away big fishes, they are 
really horrid bores, because they make our houses so 
heavy to carry about. I have managed to escape so 
far; but I am afraid that one will come at last and 
cling closer to me than a brother!” 

“ Well, I don‘t think you ought to grumble, because 
it is only what you deserve for turning out that un- 
lucky Whelk from its nice shell!’ I said, as I moved 
away; and the Hermit Crab called after me, crossly : 
“But I shall grumble; and it will make me crabbier 
than ever!” 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE LOBSTER AND THE CRAW-FISH 


““T AM the King of the Shell-Fish!”’ declared the 

big Common Lobster, as he strolled along the 
bottom of the tank with his ten walking legs, three 
pairs of which had good nippers at the end of them. 
He had several other pairs of legs also, which he used 
for other purposes than walking. Several of them were 
trimmed with fringe and helped him as paddles when 
swimming. 

“ Rubbish ! you are no more of a king than J am!” 
grunted the huge Craw-Fish from the rocks above. 
He often grunted when he was cross. He had pushed 
himself tail first into the biggest cave he could find, 
from which his reddish-terra-cotta head, crowned with 
splendid long spiny feelers nearly two feet in length, 
stuck out, so that he looked like a spiky dog in a kennel. 

“T am as big as you, and my feelers are even longer 
than yours!’ he added. ‘I am sometimes called the 
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Spiny Lobster. I am much more graceful and elegant 
than you are!” 

“Nothing of the kind! You have no splendid claws, 
such as I have!’ cried the Lobster, waving his enormous 
front limbs as he spoke. They were wonderful claws 
with much longer and more elegant nippers at the end 
of them than those of his clumsy cousin, the Crab. One 
of these splendid front claws was longer than the 
other. ‘‘ If once I seize hold of my prey with my claws 
it cannot escape from me. I use my biggest claw to 
crush the hard shells of the creatures I eat; and the 
other one, which is a good deal smaller, I use as a cutting 
pincer. Your front claws are not much larger than your 
walking-legs ; so, of course, you can’t call yourself the 
King of the Shell-Fish when you are not nearly so well 
armed as Iam!” 

“But my slender front claws are quite big enough 
for me, and I can give a splendid good nip with them, 
too!’ said the Craw-Fish. All the same he drew them 
inside the cave pretty quickly, for he knew they did not 
make much of a show compared with those of his rival 
below; but he stuck his head out a bit farther, and 
never stopped waving his feelers, which were prettily 
marked with reddish and creamy yellow bands. His 
body had the same bright colourings, and his shell was 
rough and spiny. He was glad that he had handsomer 
feelers than the Lobster’s. 

‘““My colours are much more beautiful than yours!” 
went on the Lobster. “‘ The wonderful rich blues and 
greens of my shell are as lovely as those of the Peacock, 
which is the King of Birds!” 

This was true; and the Craw-Fish could not deny it. 
The back of the Lobster was black and brownish-green 
mottled with pale orange-yellow ; and his legs and tail 
were of a gorgeous peacock-blue, rich and soft, looking 
like thick velvet. His tail ended in five fan-shaped 
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leaves of this beautiful shade of blue, edged with yellow. 
The Craw-Fish was very envious of these royal colours ; 
so he tried to think of something unpleasant to say, — 
and presently he cried out in triumph: “If you were 
plunged into boiling water, all your fine blue shades 
would vanish, and you would be a bright scarlet all 
over !”’ 

“J don’t care! Scarlet is a royal colour, too,’ 
the Lobster. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose you would feel very royal after you 
had been boiled!” remarked the Craw-Fish. ‘“‘ You 
might easily be caught by one of those men who go at 
low tide among the rocks to catch Lobsters by ‘ tickling ’ 
them!” 

“So might you! Don’t talk about such a horrid 
thing !”’ cried the Lobster snappily. ‘‘ One of my poor 
brothers got caught that way. The horrid men poked 
a long stick with a hook at the end of it into the holes 
in rocks where they knew we loved to lurk. My silly 
brother was angry when he felt the stick poking or 
‘tickling’ him; so he seized it lightly in his strong 
claws and would not let go. And in this way the man 
pulled him out of his cave, seized hold of him and tossed 
him into a basket with a lid which closed down on him 
at once.” 

“Lots of my relations have been caught that way, 
too!” sighed the Craw-Fish. ‘Alas! my _ poor 
brothers ! ”’ 

Both creatures were silent for a moment; and then 
the Lobster went on: ‘‘] am one of the most splendid 
jumpers in the sea. When I turn my strong jointed 
tail under my body, and shoot it out again suddenly, 
I can spring through the water nearly ten yards. I 
always do this when I am scared ; and a good jump has 
saved my life many a time when some dreadful enemy 
has been about to gobble me up. 


, 


said 
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“It saved me once when I got a horrid fright. I 
smelt a very nice bad smell one day, and ambled out to 
find out where it came from. As I drew near it smelt 
better still; and soon I found it came from some nice 
bits of Herring that had gone quite bad. They were 
inside a queer-looking pot made of basket-work. 

“T had never smelt such a lovely smell ; so I began 
to climb up the basket. But just as I got to the top, 
it began to move up through the water at a great rate, 
for it had ropes joined on to it; and I knew then that 
it was a trap and that some fishermen in a boat above 
thought they had caught me in their Lobster pot. 
But they didn’t catch me; for I just saved myself from 
falling inside by giving one of my most splendid jumps 
which landed me on a rock three yards away ! 

“T always know exactly where I am going to jump 
to; and if I notice a small hole in a rock which I know 
will just fit me, I can shoot myself into it at lightning 
speed, tail first. I always jump backwards; and I 
have never once missed the mark !”’ 

The Craw-Fish made no remark about these deeds of 
skill; but seeing that I was listening to the conversation, 
he now began to talk very quickly himself : 

“T have three sets of jaws, and I have teeth in my 
stomach! My wonderful shell armour does not grow 
with me; so when I feel that it is getting to be too 
tight a fit for me and that another shell is growing 
underneath, I slip out of it entirely, even to the tips of 
my claws. In this naked state I feel very unsafe, for 
another Craw-Fish in full armour may take a fancy to 
make a meal of me; so I hide for about a month ina 
hole in a rock or behind a clump of sea-plants until my 
tough skin has hardened again into a fine new, splendid 
shell which is a good deal larger than the old one I left 
behind me. When I am quite full grown I do not change 
my shell any more. 
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“Like the Crabs I think nothing of snapping off 
a leg or a claw if an enemy happens to seize me by it ; 
for I know quite well that a new limb will soon grow at 
the joint where it snapped off. My eyes are set on 
stalks and they have more than two thousand sides to 
them, as the eye of a fly has. And when I first came 
out of my tiny egg-case I was quite a different-looking 
creature and had to go through several wonderful 
changes before I became the handsome Craw-Fish 
Iam now!” 

‘* All those same wonderful things may be said of me ! 
How dare you say them first!” cried the Lobster, in 
a great rage: ‘‘I will come and fight you, for there is 
nothing I love so much as a good battle!”’ 

As he spoke, the angry Lobster began to climb up 
the rocks at a great speed, his beautiful peacock colours 
showing up more brightly with every movement ; but 
long before he had got to the top the Craw-Fish had 
drawn the whole of his reddish-brown body back into 
the cave he had found, and nothing was to be seen of 
him but his two long feelers which still waved outside. 

And he had the last word, too; for as the Lobster 
went crawling back again, he called out : “‘ I have some 
charming relations called Fresh-water Craw-Fish, who 
are just like me, except that they prefer to live in rivers 
and streams instead of in the sea! ”’ 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE SHRIMP AND THE PRAWN 


HE Shrimp was in a great rage. He was most 
dreadfully angry with the Prawn. So he was 
chasing the latter round the tank in the wildest manner, 
waving his three pairs of slender legs and his long 
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branching feelers as he swam furiously hither and thither ; 
and his pin-head, bright black eyes were almost bulging 
out of hishead. He kept opening and closing the hooked 
fangs on his front claws ready to give the Prawn a good 
nip directly he came near enough to him; and he 
lashed out the fine leaves of his tail to make a great 
swirl and fuss in the water as he rushed through it. 

And all because the Prawn had called him “a mere 
Shrimp !” 

“ How dare you call me ‘a mere Shrimp!’ ”’ he cried 
out,ina fury. “‘ There’s nothing ‘mere’ about me at 
all! I ama most wonderful creature !”’ 

And, spluttering with rage, he chased the Prawn 
several times round the tank, meaning to give him a 
sharp nip if only he could catch him. But that was 
just what he couldn’t do. The Prawn was twice his 
size and was able to get out of his way without any 
trouble at all; besides which the Prawn’s pale-grey 
body was almost transparent in the water, so that often 
it looked to be nothing but a shadow. Once he very 
nearly caught up with it; but just as he drew near, 
the Prawn—which had been swimming most of the time 
on its back—turned on its side, bent its tail underneath, 
and let it out again with such force that it sprang back 
almost to the other end of the tank. This was a favourite 
trick of his. 

So, at last, the Shrimp gave up the useless chase ; 
and sinking to the bottom, he scuffled half-way into the 
sand, so that his greyish-brown speckled body could 
scarcely be noticed at all. But he still glared at the 
shadowy Prawn above, and again tried to argue the 
matter out. 

“Mere, indeed!” he called from his sandy bed ; 
“‘ when I belong to the great Lobster Family !” 

“So do I!” said the Prawn, waving his many pairs. 
of feelers about. 
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“ And I get a fine new shell every year!”’ went on 
the Shrimp. 

“So do I!” repeated the Prawn; “in fact, we are 
almost exactly alike, except that I am a larger and 
altogether finer beast than you ! ” 

“You don’t faste any better than J do!”’ declared 
the Shrimp. ‘ Lots of people think that Shrimps are 
much nicer to eat than Prawns! The children simply 
love to have Shrimps for tea! And we change to a 
very pretty pink colour when we are boiled!” 

‘But Prawns are a brighter pink still when ‘hey are 
boiled!’ said the Prawn, in triumph. “‘ And when we 
are put into a pale golden jelly, we look simply lovely ! ” 

“JT don’t care!” cried the Shrimp: “cooks pot 
Shrimps and make them into sauce!” 

“Tt seems to me that you have plenty of ‘sauce’ 
already and think a good deal too much of yourself!” 
said the Prawn. ‘‘ After all, a Shrimp 7s only a Shrimp ; 
so why pretend you are as grand as a Prawn?” 

“Tam quite as useful as you are, at any rate!” de- 
clared the Shrimp. “I pick up and eat all kinds of 
dead, bad matter in the sea ; and when Shrimps find a 
dead fish they never leave it until nothing but the 
skeleton remains. We are called the scavengers of the 
sea, because we do the same useful work in the sea that 
the ants do on land.” 

“Pooh! So do we, for we like the same kind of nice 
bad food !”’ said the Prawn, who was now gliding over 
the rocks above with his slender bristle-like feet. ‘‘ What 
is more, I can eat ever so much more than you can ; 
and I am able to cut my way into the tough skin of any 
old fish with my splendid lance-like beak, which is much 
longer than yours and has saw-tooth edges. Your beak 
is short and smooth. It is by means of his fine long 
jagged beak or horn that even the smallest Prawn can 
easily be known from any mere Shrimp!” 
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On hearing this the Shrimp, with a shiver of rage, 
shook up a cloud of sand and vanished from sight 
altogether ; but the Prawn called out to him in his 
loudest voice: “I have some giant relations living in 
the warm seas of the South who are as much as ten 
inches in length ; and three or four of them will make a 
good meal for a hungry man.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
Oe LS 


HE Turtles were swimming about in their huge 

tank at a good speed; and in spite of their bulky 
forms and hard outer covering, they were quite graceful 
in their movements and swam through the water with 
the greatest ease. The Hawksbill Turtle and the Green 
Turtle were having an argument ; but as soon as I came 
up they both gazed at me in a pitying way with their 
curious lidded eyes. 

“Poor thing!” they both said at once. “She has 
no bones! How dreadful it must be to have no 
bones ! ” 

“Don’t talk nonsense! Of course I have bones,’” 
I made haste to declare. ‘‘ How do you think I could 
walk if I had no bones ? ” 

“ But we can’t see them! ”’ said the Turtles. 

“Of course you can’t see them when they are inside 
my body !’”’ I explained. 

‘“ How sad to have bones which no one can see!’” 
said the Hawksbill Turtle, still in a pitying tone. “ We 
are much more wonderful than you are, because we wear 
our bones on the outside of our bodies and our soft 
flesh on the inside! It is a much more sensible plan, 
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too, because it prevents us from being hurt by our 
enemies. We are very proud of our thick, strong plate- 
armour.” 

‘“And it is so extremely useful to be able to carry 
one’s house about on one’s back!” said the Green 
Turtle ; “‘it must be a great nuisance to have to leave 
one’s house behind when going out for the day. 
One never knows when it may be wanted.” 

“Can you retire into your shell and hide there safely, 
as the Tortoise does?’’ I asked; and the Hawksbill 
replied: ‘‘ Not entirely ; but I can draw my limbs and 
head back a little way, and that is all I need to do. 
You see, Turtles are sea creatures, and we escape from 
‘our enemies by swimming away from them at a great 
speed. And if they chase after us and snap at us, our 
hard shells prevent us from being hurt in any way. We 
are much quicker in our movements than the slow 
Tortoise ; and, though we are built for the sea, we can 
get about on the shore quite well. We lay our eggs on 
the sea-shore ! ”’ 

“T will tell you about the eggs!” cried the Green 
Tortoise, swimming up in haste and pushing the Hawks- 
bill out of the way. ‘‘ This chatterbox is doing all the 
talking ! 

“The Mother Turtles swim in from the warm 
tropical seas where they live ; and when they come to 
a lonely shore they clamber up the beach, by means of 
their flippers, to the line of sand just above the high- 
water mark. If they see any people about they go away 
again and swim to another part of the shore. They 
always come ashore in the late evening or at night ; 
and when they have found a nice lonely beach, each 
‘one scoops out a deep hole in the sand with her spade-like 
front flippers and lays over a hundred eggs in it. She 
then carefully fills in the hole with sand and returns to 
the sea, leaving her eggs to be hatched by the hot sun. 


HAWK~-BILL TURTLE AND GREEN TURTLES 
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Sometimes a number of Turtles will lay their eggs all 
together in one large hole. 

“In about four or five weeks the baby Turtles come 
out of the shells and work their way up through the 
sand and amble down to the sea. Lots of them get 
gobbled up by big hungry birds and alligators on the 
way; and lots of others are eaten by fish in the 
sea!” 

“Tt’s my turn to talk again now!” said the Hawksbill, 
swimming up and pushing the other away in his turn. 
“Turtles are useful creatures, especially my family ; 
for it is the Hawksbill’s splendid armour that is polished 
and sold as the famous tortoise-shell from which so many 
pretty and useful things are made. Be sure you tell 
the children that tortoise-shell is mot the shell of a 
tortoise, but the wonderful covering of the Hawksbill 
Turtle! Have you noticed how beautifully marked 
Tam?” 

Most of this time the Hawksbill had been facing me, 
with his smooth white kid-like under parts showing ; 
but now he swam away a little so that I could have a 
good view of his fine “ tortoise-shell’’ back. He was 
most beautifully marked with rich brown shades, 
mingled with choice bits of bright amber and clear 
palest yellow. He was nearly two feet in length; and 
his four flippers were also prettily marked and well 
covered with tough leathery plates. His face was rather 
fierce-looking, as the horny jaws of his mouth ended in 
quite a hawk-like beak. When he opened his mouth 
I saw that he had no teeth. 

“Your shell would be quite lovely when polished ! ” 
I said, in an admiring tone. “‘ But how do you manage 
to eat without teeth !” 

“ Quite well, thank you!” he replied politely: “‘ the 
horny edges of my jaws are so strong and sharp, that 
they do all the cutting I need. They can crush up the 
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small shell-fish and other small fish I like to eat. Some 
Turtles live upon sea-grass and sea-weeds only.” 

“I do!” said the Green Turtle. “‘ And I am quite 

as useful in my way as you are. I am very good to eat ; 
and it is from my tender flesh and fine green fat that 
the famous Turtle soup is made. Yow are not a bit 
nice to eat !”’ 
“T am very glad I’m not!” said the Hawksbill: 
it was quite bad enough in the old days to have 
people trying to catch me for the sake of my beautiful 
shell! I have had many a narrow escape. The hunters 
used to hide on the beach ; and when the Turtles came 
ashore they ran down and turned them over on their 
backs. The poor things were then quite helpless ; for 
they could not right themselves because of their heavy 
armour !”’ 

“It was the same with us! ”’ sighed the Green Turtle. 
“ Hundreds of my poor brothers and sisters were caught 
and taken away to be made into soup. Lots of them 
got away, however, for Turtles take an awful lot of 
killing. We can live for a long time even when our heads 
have been cut off! We don’t need much air. We only 
need to come to the top of the water to take in a short 
breath of air just now and again; and we can stay 
below the water for hours at a time.”’ 

Just then another big Turtle, who had been resting 
on the rocks at the back of the tank, came swimming 
up in a lazy way. This was a Loggerhead Turtle, and 
he was about the same size as the Hawksbill and was 
beautifully marked with the same rich brown and amber 
shades. 

“ Although I am not used for soup or for the best 
tortoise-shell, I thought I might as well come and tell 
you something which I don’t suppose these other 
fellows have told you, as they can’t talk of anyone but 
themselves. 


ce 
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“We have a fierce cousin called the Snapping Turtle, 
who lives in the mouths of great rivers ; and he is like 
a small alligator, but having the middle part of his 
body covered with a Turtle’s shell. His head, tail, and 
limbs all stick out from his shell much farther than ours 
do; and he is so savage that he will bite and snap at 
anyone who dares to come near him, whether they 
mean to do him harm or not, but just for no reason at 
all. 

‘The Snapping Turtle is very cunning, too. He has 
two worm-like threads at the tip of his tongue; and 
when he buries himself in the mud at the bottom of 
the river he leaves these threads floating out. Some 
silly fish soon thinks one of them is a real worm and 
gulps it down; and in a moment the Snapper pops up 
his head and swallows the fish !” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
THE STAR-FISH AND THE SEA-URCHIN 


. NCE upon a time, I was two animals !”’ said the 

Common Star-Fish, as he climbed up a rock so 
slowly that he did not move any quicker than the hands 
of a watch. 

“Oh, come, now!” I cried. “I know you are one 
of the most wonderful creatures in the world, but you 
don’t expect me to believe that, do you?” 

“ Of course I do! It is perfectly true !’’ declared the 
Star-Fish, quite indignantly ; “‘ you will be saying next 
that you don’t believe I winked at you with all my five 
eyes just now when I saw you coming along!” 

“I didn’t know you had any eyes to wink with!” 
I said: “ where are they ? ” 

“ T have a tiny eye at the tip of each of my five arms, 
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or rays!” replied the Star-Fish; ‘‘and as they have 
lids to them, I can wink as easy as—as—winking !”’ 
“But what about legs now?” I asked; ‘“‘ I suppose 
you haven't any? If those five rays of yours are arms 
with eyes at the end of them, they can’t be degs as well!” 
“Oh, can’t they? That’s just exactly what they are!” 
declared the Star-Fish, in triumph. “I have about 
two thousand legs altogether. Each of my rays has 
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hundreds of tiny feelers arranged in rows underneath ; 
and each feeler—they are really tubes—has a sucker at 
the end of it, with which I can cling on to anything hard 
and thus draw my body gently forward a tiny way at a 
time. Also, by bending my rays and using them as 
master-legs, I can get a move on a little quicker. So I 
am really rather well off for legs.” 

“You don’t appear to have a head or any proper 
bones !’’ I remarked ; and the Star-Fish replied airily - 

“Oh, dear me, no! I don’t need such tiresome 
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things! But my tough, leathery, brownish-red skin has 
tiny shell-like scales in it and plenty of useful spines ; 
and that makes a quite solid enough outer covering for 
me. My thousands of tube-sucker feet come out through 
tiny holes in my tough skin. And I have lots of noses, 
too ; for some of my tube-feet have no suckers on them 
but help me to smell my food instead. 

“T have a very good, useful sort of mouth, which, as 
you see, is like a round hole in the middle of my body. 
It has a fringe of tough feelers around it, which serve me 
as teeth. They are really extra special sucker feet ; 
so please tell the children that I use my feet to shovel 
in my food.” 

“And what do you like best to eat ?”’ I asked. 

“All kinds of dead, bad fish,’’ replied the Star-Fish. 
““ Like the rest of my family, I am very useful because 
I help to keep the sea fresh by eating up the bad fish. 
But I am also very fond of Mussels and young Oysters ! 
And although I am really a soft sort of creature, I can 
make an Oyster open its shell quite easily !”’ 

“How do you manage that ?”’ I asked in surprise ; 
““T couldn’t open a closed oyster shell without a knife ! ”’ 

“ But you are only a human being, so what can you 
expect, poor thing? ’’ said the Star-Fish, in a pitying 
tone. ‘‘ We don’t worry about knives and forks in the 
sea. If I want to eat an Oyster, I seize it in the sucker- 
feet of the outer part of my rays; and with my mouth 
feelers—which are also strong tube-feet—I drag open 
the two parts of the closed shell. If it is too tightly 
closed for me to open—which sometimes happens— 
I drop on it some poison from a tiny pocket in my mouth, 
which causes the Oyster to part its shells pretty soon. 
Then I gobble it up with my stomach !”’ 

“What’s that ? Not your stomach, surely !’’ I cried: 
“With your mouth and fringe of feelers, I suppose you 
mean ! ”” 
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“ T mean nothing of the kind!” replied the Star-Fish, 
with dignity. ‘‘ I gobble it up with my stomach. When 
I get the shell open, I hold it with my rays over my 
mouth ; and then I turn my stomach inside out into 
the Oyster’s house and leave it there until it has taken 
in and digested the whole of the Oyster. It is much less 
trouble to do this than to drag the Oyster out. I wonder 
you don’t do the same !”’ 

“Well, we do swallow Oysters whole,” I said. ‘“ But 
we should find it rather too much trouble to turn our 
stomachs inside out, every time we fancied an Oyster 
supper !”’ 

“It’s a mere nothing to me! ”’ declared the Star-Fish. 
“T can do far more astonishing things than that. Sup- 
pose one of my arms or rays got torn off, I could grow a 
new one in its place.” ) 

“The Crabs and the Lobsters can do that!” I 
remarked ; and the Star-Fish cried out eagerly: “ But 
they can’t do an even more wonderful thing which I can 
do. If all my rays were torn off but one, I could grow 
four more new ones to make myself complete again ; 
and, what is more, each single ray that was torn off 
could grow a new body, mouth, and stomach, and the 
four remaining rays as well. Now doesn’t that surprising 
fact take your breath away!” 

“Very nearly!’ I said, for I was really quite amazed. 
“TI can easily believe now that you were once two 
animals!” 

“T am glad to hear that !”’ said the Star-Fish, in a 
pleased tone. “I will tell you about my early life, and it 
may surprise you more than anything I have yet said. 

“Star-Fish begin life in eggs, and go through many 
changes before they are full grown. When I came out 
of my tiny round reddish egg, I was a queer little worm 
covered with feathery threads ; and I could swim about 
ina very lively manner. But I soon began to go through 
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several changes; and during the last one I gradually 
became two creatures in one. My present form of a 
Star-Fish began to grow at one end of the strange 
creature I had last changed into: and by degrees I 
took this other creature’s stomach and other inside 
parts into my own new body. 

‘“Then when I had also formed my own new mouth 
and was quite complete, I parted company from my old 
body and left it to look after itself. It lived on for 
several days after ; but of course it could not be expected 
to live long when it had no stomach, poor thing! I was 
rather sorry for it at first, but, after all, I had a perfect 
right to my own stomach. So you see I really was two 
animals at one time!” 

““T suppose all your relations do these amazing things 
also ? ’’ I asked, almost with awe, for this was certainly 
the greatest wonder in the Aquarium ; and the Star-Fish 
replied : 

“Oh yes! Some of them are even stranger. I have 
the smallest number of rays of all of them, because I am 
only just a Common Five-Fingered Star-Fish. I have 
a very smart relation called the Sun Star-Fish, which 
has from twelve to fifteen rays; and it is of a bright 
orange-red, and sometimes purple. Another one is 
purple, and has about nine rays. Some Five-Fingered 
Star-Fish are a pretty rose-red colour. 

“One of the strangest of my relations is called the 
Brittle Star-Fish ; and it has long, slender, snaky rays, 
which writhe about and are so brittle that they fall to 
pieces at a touch. And some of these frail relations of 
mine are so clever that, if they are caught by human 
beings, or don’t want to live any longer, they can kill 
themselves by falling to pieces. No other creature, 
except man, can kill itself.” 

Just then a small voice piped out: “J am a very 
wonderful creature, too!” 
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It was the Common Sea-Urchin who spoke. He looked 
just like a prickly ball lying at the foot of the rock ; but 
he, also, was moving so slowly that he scarcely seemed 
to stir. 

“Tam called the Sea-Hedgehog, because of the prickly 
spines on my hard, stony shell, which, as you see, is 
round and shaped like a globe. I can move every one 
of my prickles any way I like ; and they make splendid. 
weapons for me to defend myself with. They are all 
arranged in bands ; and in between the bands there are 
hundreds of tiny holes through which my tube-sucker 
feet come out. They are just like the feet of the Star-Fish 
and I can crawl over the rocks quite as well as he can!” 

“ But you don’t turn your stomach inside out when 
you eat your prey!” said the Star-Fish jealously. 

“T don’t need to!” said the Sea-Urchin. “I have 
a splendid mill inside me for a stomach, and in it I can 
grind up a whole Mussel or a small Oyster, shell and all!” 

“ But if J were really hungry, I could eat you /” 
cried the Star-Fish, quite fiercely ; “‘it is only because 
I am so well fed here that I don’t!” 

“Pooh! I think you would find it much too hard 
a job to tackle my three thousand prickles !’’ said the 
Urchin. ‘‘ Pray, how would you set about it? It won’t 
frighten me to hear!”’ He looked a bit scared all the 
same. 

‘“‘T should first seize hold of you with all the little 
tube-feet of one of my arms!”’ began the Star-Fish. 

“But my hundreds of moving spines would scratch 
and pinch you!” cried the Urchin. 

“ T know they would, and I should hate being nipped !’” 
went on the Star-Fish. ‘‘ But I should put up with it ; 
for once your pinching spines had got a firm hold of my 
soft little tube-feet they would not be able to let go in 
a hurry. So I should move away my arm as soon as I 
could, and that would tear off all the spines clinging to 
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it. Then I should put all the other rays around you, one 
at a time, until at last I should have pulled off all your 
horrid little daggers. Then, when you had no weapons 
left to fight me with, I should force you to open your 
mouth, push my stomach inside it, and gobble you up! 
But it would be a lot of trouble, and I’m not hungry 
enough to bother about it here!” 

“T’m jolly glad you're not!” said the Sea-Urchin, 
with a shudder ; ‘‘ and though you are a very wonderful 
creature, there’s one thing J can do which you can’t. 
I’m a good stone-mason and can hollow out a sort of 
cave for myself in the solid rock. I do this work with 
my five teeth, which meet in a sharp-pointed cone. 
This makes me a splendid pick-axe. When I’ve picked 
out a hole big enough to fit me, I creep in; and then I 
am safe from all my enemies—even from a conceited 
Star-Fish.” 

“Do you go through changes as you grow up?” I 
asked ; and the Sea-Urchin replied: “‘Oh yes! I am 
an egg to begin with, and a little swimming worm after ; 
and in my last stage I, also, am two animals in one. 
When I have at last changed into an Urchin, I am still 
very small; and as I grow, my shell—which is made up 
of many hundreds of separate plates with tough skin 
joints between them—grows with me!”’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


SEA-ANEMONES, JELLY-FISH, 
AND SEA-WORMS 


OW splendid it is to have no bones, and no 
joints, and no real limbs, and yet to have 
hundreds of legs and arms and feet, and a body that 
serves one as a head and a stomach as well!” said the 
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Sea-Anemones from the rocks upon which they had 
planted themselves, where their thick fringes of feelers 
were waving about, and opening and shutting like the 
petals of beautiful flowers. 

“Yes, indeed, we are simply-made creatures!” 
agreed the Jelly-Fish, which was floating about, looking 
like an open umbrella with a long trailing fringe dangling 
around it: ‘‘ It is so nice not to be complicated. What 
a nuisance bones and joints must be!” 

“That depends, my friends!” said a Feathery Sea- 
Worm. “Now, for my part, I find a castle made of 
bone rather a good thing to live in! In fact, I don’t 
suppose I should be left alive for two sea minutes if I 
hadn’t made myself a strong tube house to live in. And 
as my house is my bone, and my bone is my house, I am 
all in favour of having just one bone!” 

“ But where ave you?’ I asked; for though I had 
noticed several slender, chalky tubes, about the size 
of pencils, sticking up here and there in the tank where 
this conversation was going on, no animal seemed to be 
attached to them. Next moment, however, I got such 
a surprise ! 

Suddenly, there popped out through the end of each 
tube what appeared to be a small doll’s mop of ‘“‘ bobbed” 
hair, or a circle of the finest, fairy-like, feathery plumes 
I had ever seen. These amazing little “‘ bobbed ”’ heads 
were of the loveliest colourings—orange, red, blue, 
and green; and at first they came up slowly, looking 
like an artist’s paint-brush, afterwards falling over 
in an inch-wide flat fringe, forming a complete circle 
which reminded me of a chimney-sweep’s broom. in 
shape. 

When I had looked closely all around this fringe of 
pretty silky, feathery hair, I saw that there was a tiny 
hole or mouth underneath it at the top of the wormy 
creature that lived inside the tube. 
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‘‘T had no idea that ‘ bobbed’ hair was a sea fashion, 
as well as a land one!’ I remarked, in surprise. 

‘ Bless me, why not ? ”’ asked the Feathery Sea-Worm. 
“A very sensible fashion, I call it! And useful, too, 
you know! It catches my dinner for me every day. 
I just wave my gaily-coloured mop about for a little 
while ; and then, when I draw it back into my tube- 
castle, it is a larder full of meat! I suppose you land 
people use your hair for the same purpose, don’t you ? ”’ 

‘Oh, dear me, no! We catch food with our hands 
and put it into our mouths with a fork or a spoon!”’ 
I explained; and the Sea-Worm waved its blue and 
orange mop about quite wildly, as it went on: “ We 
couldn’t be bothered to do that! Besides, there aven’t 
any spoons or forks in the sea. Our hair serves us as 
arms and legs as well; because, you see, living in a 
narrow tube—though very safe—keeps us hidden from 
sight, and we are obliged to wave our hair about through 
the roof or we should never attract the attention of the 
tiny sea-creatures we live upon. That is why we have 
such pretty hair-like feelers ! 

“We make our fine tube-castles from a chalky stuff 
from our bodies; and there is a lid on the top, too, 
which we can close down if a hungry fish dares to come 
poking round where he is not wanted. There’s one 
coming now! Good-bye!” 

As he spoke, the Feathery Sea-Worm and his com- 
panions all suddenly drew in their pretty mops of 
“bobbed” hair, and closed in the opening at the top 
of their castles with a curious little roof which bent over 
each like the lid of a box and hid the clever little creatures 
from the surprised eyes of a small fish which had come 
along quietly, intending to make a tasty meal of these 
“Fair Maids with the Golden, Green, Red, and Purple 
Locks.” 

“We don’t need tubes to hide in, because we can fix 
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ourselves firmly to rocks with the flat plate-like ends of 
our bodies, which form strong suckers!” declared the 
Sea-Anemones, from their rocky flower-garden. ‘ Our 
bodies are covered with a good tough skin which is quite 
as much house protection as we need; and we can draw 
all our beautiful fringes of feathery and hairy feelers 
into the one opening which serves us as head, body, and 
stomach in one!”’ 

“We are the Flowers of the Sea!’ declared the 
Dahlia Anemone, which had a thick stem of green, its 
flower-like petals being formed of hundreds of pink, red, 
and white feathery feelers. ‘“‘ But, though we look like 
flowers, we are really animals, too. We catch our food 
with our waving hair, or feelers; and we are very 
hungry creatures and can eat even Oysters and the soft 
parts of small Crabs and other shell-fish. 

“We throw out the hard parts ; and if we happen to 
swallow a creature too large for us, or at least, larger 
than ourselves—as we sometimes do—our bodies are so 
elastic that they will easily stretch out to a size big 
enough to hold the object swallowed. And if, for this 
reason, our mouth feelers are thus too far away to deal 
with this extra big dinner, an Anemone has been known 
even to grow a new mouth in a place where it will be 
easier to deal with such a monster mouthful. Of course, 
that does not often happen; but it can be done!” 

“And yet, in spite of all this cleverness on our part, 
you wouldn’t think that a mere Shrimp—of which we 
eat many hundreds—could rob us of a nice dinner we 
have already swallowed, would you ? ”’ asked a Plumose 
Anemone, which looked as though its crown of petals 
were made of flesh-pink and creamy swan’s down. 

“JT should think no wise Shrimp would venture to 
come near you, when he must know that you may fancy 
him for a snack! ”’ I said, in surprise ; and the Plumose 
Anemone went on: ‘‘ Well, he does ; and, what is more, 
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he sometimes succeeds. The cunning rascal seats 
himself on the swollen side of an Anemone which has 
just swallowed a big meal, and kicks away the waving 
feelers with his horrid little hairy legs. He then pushes 
his front nipper-legs into the poor Anemone’s stomach, 
seizes the newly-swallowed morsel, and dashes off with 
it at lightning speed. Isn’t he a wicked robber? ”’ 

‘“‘ But sometimes he gets caught himself!” added the 
Dahlia Anemone. “ For his tiresome little feet are not 
always strong enough to kick back the feelers that so 
quickly close around his body ; and then the thieving 
Shrimp makes another nice course to a most delicious 
dinner !” 

““We are almost as greedy as you are!”’ said the 
lovely Jelly-Fish, which was floating about like a dainty 
sea-umbrella, with its long, waving purple locks streaming 
behind it. ‘‘ Our mouths are underneath, in the middle 
of our umbrellas. We eat small shell-fish, as you do, 
which we seize with our long feelers. These pretty 
ribbon-like feelers have stings on their inner sides, with 
which we sting the prey we seize, so that it shall not 
argue with us or give us any trouble. I dare say those 
strange land giants called boys and girls may have told 
you that we sometimes sting their legs when they are 
bathing or paddling ? ”’ 

“They have, indeed!” I said. “ And they say it 
hurts even more than the sting of a nettle!” 

“Tam glad to hear that !’’ remarked the Jelly-Fish. 
“ Tf they don’t like being stung, then they will be wise 
to keep away from us; for this is our only means of 
defence !”” 

“Some Sea-Anemones can sting, also, and J am one 
of them ! ”’ suddenly said the handsome Opelet Anemone, 
which had feelers of a bright emerald-green colour, edged 
with lavender. 

The Jelly-Fish took no notice of this remark, but 
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went on: ‘Although we sting our enemies and the 
creatures we want for food, most of us are really very 
kind creatures, and are good friends to other fish. We 
have little pockets, or rooms, under our umbrellas, in 
which we will often allow baby fish to hide when they 
suddenly find themselves in danger. There is, for 
instance, one kind of Jelly-Fish which never has any 
fancy to eat Whiting or Mackerel; and so its little 
pocket nurseries are nearly always full of the tiny 
babies of these fishes, which have come there to seek 
safety or to keep themselves warm and comfy during 
a storm.” 

“Fam really a Worm, though people wil call me a 
Sea-Mouse !’’ murmured a gentle voice from a corner 
of the tank, where-lay a pretty little creature about four 
or five inches long, covered entirely with soft, silky, 
hair-like bristles which glowed with the most lovely 
rainbow shades of jade, blue, and pearl. “I am not 
the least bit worm-like, I know; and I suppose I am 
rather like a fat furry mouse—although, as you see, I 
have no tail. I can’t squeak; and I shouldn’t think 
any lady or little girl would ever be afraid of me. Even 
the Mermaids never scream at the sight of me!” 

“And J am not really a hare, though I am always 
spoken of as a Sea-Hare!”’ remarked a slug-like 
creature crawling about on the rocks. He had, however, 
two strange erect horns on the top of his head which 
reminded me very much of a hare’s long ears. 

‘“T have a tiny shell on my back,” went on the Sea- 
Hare. ‘It is to protect my gills, and is nearly hidden 
from sight by a fold of skin. How do you think I 
defend myself from my foes ?.”’ 

“T haven’t the least idea!’ I said. ‘“ You look 
perfectly helpless and harmless !” 

“ Well, I’m not !”’ declared the Sea-Hare, in triumph. 
“When I am angry, or in danger, I can squirt out a 
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horrid splash of purple ink, behind which I can hide 
from my enemy and make my escape. This purple 
dye, also, has a very nasty smell, and if it gets on to 
anybody’s clothes, they will still have a most unpleasant 
scent even for many hours after the stain has been 
washed out. So I don’t advise the children to pick me 
up, unless they would really ike to have nasty-smelling 
purple ink on their nice summer-holiday clothes!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 
SOME TROPICAL FISH 


THE ANGEL FISH, THE CICHLIDS, THE MOUTH- 
BREEDER, THE PARADISE FISH, THE MOON- 
FISH, THE KISSING GURAMI, THE SIAMESE 
FIGHTING-FISH, THE BEACON FISH 


“C*SURELY this must be Fairy-Land!’’ I said, when 
I saw the Tropical Hall for the first time. 

“ Of course it is!’’ replied the lovely fish from the 
warm rivers and seas of the hot countries of the world. 
“We are real Water Fairies; and we are as beautiful 
as butterflies and as dazzling as living jewels !”’ 

They were indeed. Never had I imagined that fish could 
be so beautiful. Many of them looked as though they 
were cut out of the finest and rarest opals ; for they had 
all the wonderful changing and fiery tints of those 
lovely gems. Others seemed to be made of the bluest 
turquoise, or of pearls; and many of them had ruby, 
emerald, or sapphire eyes. 

Many of these beautiful little creatures had bodies 
that one could almost see through; and they all had 
the thinnest and most gossamer-like waving fins and 
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tails, like the wings of the Fairy Queen. They were, 
indeed, the Fairies of the Sea. 

“Please come and take a front seat for our special 
dance !”’ invited the Angel Fish. ‘‘ We are about to 
perform a Fairy Fish Ballet. You will be sure to enjoy 
it, for our movements are full of grace; and although 


ANGEL FISH 


our colours are not guile so bright as some of the other 
Sea Fairies, our forms are the loveliest of all!” 

I went at once to watch this wonderful ballet ; and 
the Angel Fish filled me with delight. They had arranged 
themselves amongst the tall green plants in their tank 
exactly like a living picture; and at first they kept in 
the same places for quite a long time almost without 
moving. Their strangely-shaped bodies were very deep ; 
and their gauzy fins were surprisingly large, and 
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stretched out like fairy wings. They also had two long, 
waving, threadlike golden feelers trailing from just 
below their chins. Their tails were very broad in the 
centre, but rounded at the tip, where they ended 
in a fine fringe; and they had very elegant tail 
“ wrists.” 

In colour the Angel Fish were of a shining silvery-grey, 
with broad bands which sometimes looked like black 
velvet and at other times changed to a lighter tint or 
vanished altogether. Every now and again there was 
a gleam of jade and turquoise-blue on their silvery 
sides; and little touches of crimson or rose-colour 
showed on the under parts of their bodies. The eyes 
of these fairy fishes were black, edged with gold; and 
they had lovely rubies for their outer rims. 

After keeping quite still like a “living picture” for 
a few moments, the Angel Fish began to glide and dart 
about in and out of the plants, just as dancers do in a 
ballet. They set to partners, crossed from corner to 
corner, and moved around each other in circles; and 
then they returned almost exactly to their same places 
and ended their dance by making another “living 
picture.” 

“Tt is a very graceful dance!’ I said. ‘‘ You look 
as though you enjoyed making a pretty picture.” 

“We do!” replied the Angel Fish. ‘‘ But our beauty 
is not the only good thing about us. We are very kind 
parents ; and when we have laid our eggs on the leaves 
of plants where the water is not too deep, we take the 
greatest care of them. We know that they will not 
grow properly without plenty of air; so we fan them 
constantly with our fins and tails, that they may get 
all the air they ought to have. That is why we have 
such wide waving fins, because we need to use them as 
fans. The father and mother Angel Fish: both take 
their share in this hard work.” 
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“We also are among the most careful parents in the 
Fish World!” declared the Cichlids. 

There were many different kinds of Cichlids in this 
watery Fairy-Land; and all of them glowed with the 
most brilliant colours. Some of them were turquoise 
or peacock-blue, with fins as dazzling as the wings of 
a dragon-fly; others were scarlet or orange-yellow ; 
_and the loveliest of all was like a living opal, with 
wonderful gold-tipped fins and turquoise eyes. It was 
called the Golden Cichlid. Some of the beautiful fishes 
were about seven inches long ; but most of them were 
no more than three or four inches in length. 

“In what way are you more careful parents than 
other fish? ”’ I asked; and a gorgeous Blue Cichlid 
replied : 

“You shall hear! It is the Father Cichlid who gets 
the most work to do in owy nurseries ; for sometimes the 
Mother Cichlid is a cannibal and may take a fancy to 
eat her own eggs. So the fathers have to keep a sharp 
look out as soon as the eggs are laid; and if a mother 
looks too hungry or shows any signs of wanting to have 
an egg for her tea, she has to be ‘ shoo-ed’ away from 
the spot at once. 

“Then, when the babies have been hatched, the 
Father Cichlid guards them and swims round them 
all the time until they have grown big enough to 
look after themselves. And if any big fish robber- 
bandits or baby-snatchers should suddenly appear, the 
Father Cichlid opens his mouth and all the wee fishes 
swim inside. There they remain, snug and safe, until 
the danger has passed; and then he opens his mouth 
and they all swim out again. Oh yes, I can assure you, 
Cichlids are very good fathers, and I’m glad I’m one 
of them !”’ 

“Well, if you are a good father, J am an even better 
mother !”’ called out a little pearly fish not more than 
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two inches long. ‘‘I am called the Mouth-Breeder ; 
and I come from Egypt. Unhappily, my husband is 
a cannibal, and would gobble up all my children while 
still in their cradles if I did not hide them from him. 
As soon as the eggs are laid, he comes prowling round 
ready to snap at them. So, as it is not easy to hide 
water-babies, I take all my eggs into my mouth at a 
gulp ; and there I keep them until they hatch out ina 
few days’ time. 

“Of course, I can take no food all that time, and I 
get dreadfully hungry; and it is very tiring to swim 
about with sixty or seventy eggs in one’s mouth. But 
I am so eager to save my dear babies from their ogre 
father that I do not mind how hungry I get nor how 
tired my stretched-out mouth becomes; and at last 
I have my reward when the little ones hatch out. 

“Even then, my work is not done, however ; for, 
if I catch sight of their hungry father lurking behind a 
plant, I open my mouth and all my tiny children swim 
back to their old nursery once more for safety.” 

“Don’t you think a dainty little nest made of tiny 
air-bubbles, all the colours of the rainbow, is just the 
right kind of a house cradle for the babies of a fairy fish 
like me ?”’ asked the Paradise Fish, a wonderful little 
striped creature, whose dazzling body of scarcely two 
inches in length glowed with bright rose, crimson, blue, 
and silver, and who had waving fringe on its fins. 

““T do, indeed! ’’ I replied. ‘‘ Please tell me all about 
itgr 

“Tt is my job to make this airy fairy-house, and I am 
always very proud of it!’ said the Father Paradise 
Fish. “I first of all take in a lot of air, which I blow 
out again through my mouth in a special way of my own. 
This causes a number of lovely many-coloured bubbles 
to form which cling together like a cluster of tiny 
balloons. Then I take into my mouth all the eggs laid 
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by my wife and blow them out again very carefully in 
the exact spot where they wiil be hidden by the bubbles, 
which make a most charming shelter for them.” 

Just then, a tiny, flat, silvery-green Moon-Fish 
flashed by like a moon-beam, followed by a rosy-pearl, 
jade, and golden-rayed Sun-Fish ; and they both called 
out: “If you want to know how fish fairies play at 
‘ Kiss-in-the-Ring,’ go and look at the Kissing Gurami ! ” 

I took their advice, and saw that these lovely little 
fish with Joseph’s coats of many colours were chasing 
each other about their tank. Every time they breathed 
they moved their mouths in such a manner that they 
seemed to be kissing. 

“Don’t you get tired of kissing?’ I asked; and the 
Kissing Gurami replied: “‘ Of course not! What an 
idea! ‘ Kiss-in-the-Ring ’ is a very good game. Besides, 
we can’t help doing it ; for if we didn’t kiss, we couldn’t 
breathe ! ” 

“You won't catch us kissing !”’ cried out the Siamese 
Fighting-Fish from another tank. ‘‘ We are much too 
fierce !”’ 

‘You don’t look fierce !’’ I remarked ; for they were 
rather plain little silvery-grey fish only a few inches 
long and looked very peaceful indeed. 

‘‘T look tame enough now, it is true!”’ replied one 
of the Fighting-Fish. ‘‘ But if another male member of 
my family were suddenly to appear, my body would 
at once glow brightly with scarlet, purple, and gold ; 
and I should look very fierce as I dashed to meet my 
foe, who would also be wearing his full war-paint. 

‘We should fight so savagely that the battle would 
only end with the death of one or other of us. The one 
who was left alive would then parade up and down the 
stream with his colours still flying for hours afterwards, 
until he was excited no longer, when his bright tints 
would fade away and he would become a dull fellow 
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once more. In our own wild state we always fight 
battles to win our wives. 

“The Siamese keep Fighting-Fish for the sake of 
watching their battles, which are fought under proper 
rules ; and they regard these battles as a kind of sport, 
in the same way as cock-fighting used to be regarded 
in England in years gone by.” 

“Please don’t go away until I have told you why 
I am called the Beacon-Fish!”’ called out a tiny fish 
under two inches in length, with a silvery body showing 
dainty touches of blue and opal tints here and there. 
It had .bright ruby eyes; and at the base of its tail 
there was a changing spot which sometimes flashed like 
another ruby and at other times gleamed like gold. I 
came back at once, and the pretty little fish went on: 

“T come from Brazil; and I am called the Beacon- 
Fish because, as I swim through the water, my dazzling 
ruby eyes and the gleaming gold and ruby spot on my 
tail flash like the beacons of a lighthouse. 

“T heard a funny man say the other day that I was 
never likely to be held up by a policeman for travelling 
without lights, because my head-lights and rear-lights 
were always shining brightly as I flashed by. And he 
added that he wished his motor-car grew its own head- 
and-tail lights !”’ 
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